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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A COQUETTE’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY CARRIE B. LEROW. 











That censuring frown on your face 
You consider my due; 

I think if I stood in your place 
I'd be fairer with you. 

You say I am heartless and weak, 
That my folly I know: 

What right you have found thus to speak 
I would like you to show. 

‘‘Because I have hurt you,’’ you say, 
That perhaps may be true 

If the pastime I took for a day 
Proved such peril for you. 

Whose fault if a woman is fair 
And can win by a smile? 

Of course hearts will fall to her share 
To amuse for a while. 

“And afterwards?’’ Well, if they break 
More’s the pity,—if true. 

I’m sorry my sunshine should make 
So much shadow for you. 

Do not curse me; perhaps, as you say, 
I at some time shall know 

How the heart which is broken to-day 
Feels its anguish and woe. 

I fear no such sorrow you see, 
And yet if it came 

The world none the wiser would be— 
I should smile just the same. 

Excuse me,—I seeI am down 
For this waltz with young Guy, 

To-morrow I go back to town— 
So good night and good bye. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
SONNETS. 
{Read at the Sixth Anniversary of Sorosis.j 


BY ELLA DIETZ (MRS. CLYMER.) 


1. 
Put up the harp—I have no song to sing, 
I cannot tune my thoughts to metred phrase, 
I cannot, laureaté-like, command my praise 
To strew with flowers the pathway of a king, 
E’en though he come victorious, conquering 
By right divine,—in dark or doubtful days 
My voice perhaps might chant prophetic lays 
Like birds in winter guessing at the spring. 
But now, when hands and tongues with high acclaim 
Cheer and extol, I fain would silence keep 
And in my heart alone, revere our name 
With love profound, with faith as strong and deep 
As that by which we fought and overcame, 
Sowing in tears, what now in joy we reap. 
Il. 
Yes, in my inmost soul doth silence reign, 
But other hearts demand a voice from mine; 
Could I translate their melodies divine 
Or catch the rhythmic flow of that grand strain 
Which sweeps with mighty rush o’er hill and plain, 
And breathes its music to the mountain pine, 
Then would I strike the harp, I Rw resign, 
Until vibrating earth should ring again. 
And yet, because these hearts have chosen me 
Out of pure love, and not for my poor skill, 
I would this prayer of theirs might answered be. 
Come, heavenly Muse and lend thy gracious will,— 
The dumb must speak if thou dost so decree, 
And by thy aid I may these prayers fulfill. 
I. 


Twice hath sweet June laid roses at our feet, 
And thrice again, and lo! the winter snows 
Are melting, soon will tender eyes unclose 

Of windflower, snowdrop, and wild violets sweet 

And each will lend their fragrant breath to greet. 
Our seventh year—our Sabbath of repose. 

Past is the pain of toil’s creative throes, 

And our fair work now stands crowned and complete. 
Come let us dwell within this garden blest, 

Where earth’s rude discords may not penetrate, 
No sad inscription bars one from this quest, 

Who enters here;will find hope at the gate, 

And love and faith within, new life, new zest, 

To conquer ills and claim a loftier fate. 

IV. 

Dear hearts, true hearts, whose pulses throb in time 
To the world’s chorus, as it lifts and swells 
Above all petty passion, till it dwells 

In the pure atmosphere of faith sublime, 

Where misery and death, despair and crime 
Seem but the scaffolding, whose fall foretells 
The perfect growth within, where funeral knells 

Sound like the music to a life’s new rhyme. 

The whiles, our sympathies strike broad and deep, 
As broad and deep as every human need, 

Rejoice with joy, and weep with those who weep, 
At others anguish our hearts, too, must bleed, 

But one hand on Hope’s anchor fast we'll keep, 
The other shall some weary wanderer lead. 





DEMOCRATIC SLAVE MARKETS. 


[I have sometimes been asked to reprint a 
description of slave markets in St. Louis, writ- 
tenfor the New York TJribune, during the 
same summer when Mr. Sumner gave his fa- 
mous address on “The Barbarism of Slavery” 
and was struck down therefor. I was not a 
regular Tribune correspondent, but wrote oc- 
casional letters for that journal, when visiting 
Missouri and Kansas on business connected 
with Kansas emigration, during the “Border 
Ruffian”’ period. This particular letter had a 
very wide circulation, not only in America but 
in England, where it had special interest as 
illustrating the statements in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, respecting the separation of slave-fam- 
ilies. Not having seen a copy of the letter 
for more than twelve years, I have read it al- 
most as freshly as any unconcerned stranger 
could do; and it seems to me that it bears in- 
ternal evidence of the care and sincerity with 
which it was written. I know, at any rate, 
that such was my intention—that I wrote 


down the circumstances and conversation, in 


each case, immediately after leaving the slave- 
pen,—and that I always held to the belief that 
the precise truth, about slavery, would be much 
more potent than any attempt at invention. 
It certainly seems to-day as if these scenes 
must have occurred a hundred years ago; and 
yet the narrative has a special and present in- 
terest, in a WOMAN’S JOURNAL, as showing 
the circumstances under which several mil- 
lions of American women have grown to ma- 
turity. T. W. H.] 

(Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.) 

St. Louis, Wednésday, July 2, 1856. 

It is rumored that an ancient people conse- 
crated the fourth of this month to liberty, so 
I thought the second of July might be a good 
| to visit a Democratic slave market. 

have been, before, in other slave tSates, 
but never in Missouri. The first thing that 
struck me on arriving in this city was the ap- 
parent absence of the negro race. Ina crowd 
of a thousand persons on the levee, this morn- 
ing, assembled to witness the burning of six 
steamboats, I could not count ten black faces. 
I was told, in explanation, that the colored 
population wasail “up town”—not in the busi- 
ness part of the city. So, too, I searched the 
newspapers for slave advertisements, eo 
I knew this city not to be a great mart for 
those commodities, like Richmond. But in 
vain, until at last, in a corner of the Republi- 
can, I discovered the following: 

“NEGROES WANTED,—I wish to purchase a lar 
lot of negroes expressly for the Louisiana and Missis. 
sippi markets, for which I will pay the highest cash 
prices. All those who have negroes for sale would do 
well to give meacall. I can always be seen at the 
City Hotel or at Mr. Thompson’s Negro Yard, No. 67 


Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.”’ 
JOHN MATTINGLY. 


“B. M, Lynch, No. 100 Locust St., between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, St. Louis, Mo., being permanently 
located for the purchase of negroes, will pay the high- 
est market value. He will also buy and sell on com- 
mission, having a good pee for their accommodation. 
Particular attention paid to the selection of homes for 
favorite servants. Negroes for sale at all times.” 


NEGRUES WANTED AND FORSALE, Wanted 
and for sale, negroes of all kinds, at my office, No. 67 
Locust St., between Second and Third Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo. Leoni gb food and safe yard to board 
and keep negroes, I will buy and sell on commission 
as low as any other house in the city. 

CorBIN THOMPSON, 


I took an early opportunity to call on Mr. 
Corbin Thompson. I found him in the door- 
way of a little wooden office, like a livery sta- 
ble office in one of our cities, he being a large, 
lounging, good-natured looking man, not un 
likea reputable stable-keeper in appearance 
and manner. Inside his stable, alas! I saw 
his dusky ‘‘stock,” and he readily acceded to 
my desire to take a nearer look at them. 

Behind the little office there was a dirty lit- 
tle dark room ; behind that,a dirty little kitchen 
opening into a dirty little yard. This yard 
was surrounded by high brick walls, varied by 
other walls made of old iron plates, reaching 
twenty feet high. These various places were 
all swarming with negroes, dirty and clean, 
from six years old to forty—perhaps two doz- 
en in all, the majority being children under 
fourteen. ‘Fat and sleek as Harry Clays,” 
said my conductor, patting one on the head 
patriarchally. 

Most of them had small paper fans which 
they used violently. This little article of com- 
fort looked very odd amid such squalid ragged- 
ness as most of them showed. One was cook- 
ing, two or three washing, and two playing 
euchre with a filthy pack of cards. The sun 
shone down intensely hot (it was noon) in the 
little brick yard, and they sat, lounged, or lay 
about, only the children seeming lively. 

I talked a little with them ne they answer- 
ed, some quietly, some with that mixture of 
obsequiousness and impudence so common 
among slaves. Mr. Thompson answered all 
questions very readily. ‘The negroes or nig- 
gers,” he said, (seldom employing the Virginia 
phrases ‘“‘servants” or “people”’), “came mostly 
from Missouri or Virginia and are with me 
but a little while. Buy when I ean and sell 
when I can, that’s my way, and never ask no 
questions only in the way of trade. At this 
Season get a good many from travelers.’’ 

On inquiry, he explained this mystery by 
adding that it was not uncommon for families, 
visiting Northern watering-places, to bring 
along a likely boy or girl and sell them to pay 
the expenses of the jaunt. This is a feature 
of the patriarchal institution, which I think 
has escaped Mrs. Stowe. Hereafter I shall 
never see a Southern heiress at Newport with- 
out fancying I read on her ball-dress the names 
of the “likely boy or girl” who was sold for it. 
“As for yonder Sambo and Dinah,” I meditat- 
ed, “no doubt young Buford Dashaway, Esq. 
is at this moment driving them out to Sarato. 
ga Lake as a pair of blood horses. Oh, Miss 


Caroline Pettitoes, of Fifth Avenue, how odd 
| it would be if, as you sit superb by his side, 
those four-legged cattle suddenly resumed the 
squalid, two- condition in which I now 
behold them in Thompson’s negro-yard, No. 
67 Locust St.” 

I strolled back into the front office and sat 
down to see if anything turned up. The 
thing that turned up was a rather handsome 
suburban looking two-horse carriage, out of 
which stepped lazily a small, spare, gentleman- 
ly man, evidently a favored patron of my host. 
After a moment’s private talk, Thompson 
went out, while the tieman said abruptly 
to me: “Well, it is all bad enough, housekeep- 
ing, marketing and all, but I’m d—d if ser- 
vanits ain’t the worst of all.” We then talked 
a little and I found him the pleasantest type 
of Southerner—courteous, kind, simple, alittle 
imperious; finally, a man of property, mem- 
ber of the city government and living a little 
out of town. 

Thompson came in and shook his head, 
“Can’t let negroes to anybody, M——. Glad 
to sellanyhow.” “Got a good article of a small 
girl?” said the gentleman suddenly. 

‘‘Martha!” shouted the slave-dealer, and 
presently three good articles, aged eleven, 
nine, and seven, came trotting in. I had not 
seen them before. Nice little pink frocks, 
not very dirty—barefooted of course,—but ap- 
parently well taken care of, and evidently sis- 
ters With some maneuvering they were ar- 
ranged in line before my new acquaintance, 
the purchaser. 

His fixed his eye on Sue,a black marble 
statue aged seven. Nothing could have been 
kinder than Mr.——’s manner in addressin 
the little thing. ‘Will you like to come an 
live with me, and have some little girls to 
play with?” 

“It is alittle patriarchal,’ I said. ‘That 
kind voice would win any child.’’ 

I looked to see the merry African smile on 
the child’s face. Butnosmile came. There 
was a moment’s pause. 

“Speak up, child,” said the merchant, 
roughly. But she didn’t speak up, nor look 
up either. Down went the black marble face, 
drooping down, down, till the chin rested on 
the breast of the little pink frock. Down, 
down came one big tear, and then another 
over the black marble cheeks; and then the 
poor little wretch turned away to the wall, 
and burst into as hearty an agony of tears, as 
your little idol Susy, (or yours, my good New 
England mother) might give way to, at such 
an offer from the very kindest man who ever 
chewed tobacco in the streets of St. Louis! 

Human nature is rather an unconquerable 
thing, after ali, isn’t it? 

My kind purchaser looked annoyed, and 
turned away. The slave-trader gave an omi- 
nous look to the poor child, such as I had not 
seen on his face before. ‘Beg pardon, sir,” 
said he gruffly, ‘they only came from Virgin- 
ia yesterday, and haven’t learnt how to treat 
gentlemen yet,” (with an emphasis.) 

Poor little Sue! 

The purchaser next turned to Martha, the 
elder sister, a bright, Topsy-looking thing. 

‘“What’s that on her cheek,” he asked, point- 
ing to a sort of scar or streak of paleness. 
Martha grinned. 

“Somebody’s whacked her chops, most like- 
ly,” said the slave-trader, coolly, (in whose 
face I saw nothing good-natured after that.) 
Nothing more was said about it. 

The gentleman drew the child to him, felt 
the muscles of her arm and questioned her a 
little. Her price was $700, that of the next 
$500, and little Sue’s, $450. 

‘Well, Martha,” said he at last, “wouldn’t 
you like to go with me, and have a pleasant 
home ?” 

Strange to say, the African smile left Mar- 
tha’s merry face too. ‘Please, sir,’’ said she, 
“T wish I could stay with my mother.” 

“Confound the girls,” said the good-natured 
purchaser, turning to me in despair, “they 
must be sold to somebody, you know. Of 
course I can’t buy the whole of them and the 
mother too,” of course not; and there was the 
whole story in a nutshell. 

‘Nonsense, gals,” said Thompson ;” your 
mother’ll be up here, maybe, some day.” 
(Pleasant prospect in the lottery of life for 
three “articles” under twelve years.) 

On inquiring, it appeared that the mother 
was in Virginia and might or might not be 
sent to St. Louis for sale. Theintention was, 
however, to sell the children in a day or two, 
together or separately, or else send them 
South with Mr. Mattingly, (see advertise- 
ment.) 

To avert this, I hoped earnestly that my 
good-natured friend would buy one or more 
of the poor young things. “For,” saidhe to 
me, “I mean to bring her up well. She’ll be 
a pet for the children; black or white, it will 
make no difference, and while I live I shan’t 
sell her, that is, while it is possible to help it.’’ 
(A formidable reservation, considering the 
condition of most Southern estates. 

The little damsels in the pink frocks were 
ordered off, and a bargain finally struck for 
Martha, to Mr. Thompson’s chagrin, who evi- 
dently hoped to sell Sue, and would no doubt 
have done so, but for her ignorance “how to 
treat gentlemen.” 

“Girlis sound, Isuppose ?” carelessly inquir- 
ed the purchaser. 

“Wind and limb,” responded the trader. 
“But strip her naked, and examine every inch 
of her, if you wish,” he quickly added, “TI nev- 
er have any disguises with my customers.” 

So ended the bargain, and [ presently took 
my leave. I had one last glance at little Sue. 
It is not long since I set foot on the floating 
wreck of an unknown vessel at sea, and then 
left it drifting away into the darkness alone. 
But it was sadder to me to think of that little 
wreck of babyhood drifting off alone into the 
ocean of Southern crime and despair. ¥ 

St. Louis must unquestionably be a very re- 
ligious place, however; forin returning to my 
hotel, I passed a church with inscriptions in 
four different languages. There was Jehovah 
in Hebrew, “Deo Uno et Trino,” “In honorem 

8. Ludovici,” finally, in English and French, 
| “My house shall be called the house of pray- 





er” with the rest of the sentence in both cases, 
omitted. Singular accident, isn’t it? 

July 3, 1856.—I forgot to mention that I 
asked Mr. Thompson, out of the dozen chil- 
dren in his yard, how many had their parents 
or mothers with them? ‘‘Not one,” he an- 
swered, as if rather surprised at the question; 
“*T take ‘em as they come in lots. Hardly ever 
have a family.” 

“I suppose you would rather keep a family 
together,”’ I put in, suggestively. 

“Yes,’’ he answered carelessly, ‘‘Can’t think 
much about that though. Have to shut up 
shop pretty quick if I did. Have to take 'em 
as they come.” 

This was evident enough, and I only insert 
it in the faint hope of enlightening the minds 
of those verdant innocents who still believe 
that the separation of families isa rare occur- 
rence when every New Orleans newspaper 
contains a dozen advertisements of “Assorted 
lots of young negroes,” 

Another delusion I must correct also. It is 
often asserted that slave-traders are regarded 
as a degraded class in a slave-holding commu- 
nity, that no gentlemen will assuciate with 
them, ete. This, if true, would only add an- 
other to the absurd self-contradictions of a 
system which creates such a class of men, and 
then despises them. But I have no belief that 
the fact is generally correct. The two whom 
I oe yeas morning, (Messrs. Thompson 
and Mattingly) had entirely the bearing of 
men engaged in respectable business. Decid- 
edly more so, for instance, than men engaged 
in the retail liquor trade usually have in New 
England. The purcbaser, Mr.—— was evident- 
ly a gentleman of good social standing and of 
favorable appearance in every way. Yet he 
treated the slave traders as any gentleman 
would treat any other with whom he had deal- 
ings, and with no reserve or superiority. Ex- 
cept in some allusions to the ‘Underground 
Railroad” and precautions against it in the 
way of walls, dogs, etc., at M——s’ house there 
was not a word which might not have been 
spokenin any respectable inte ligence office. 

I have since visited the other establishment 
named above, Mr Lynch’s. Here also I was 
received courteously and shown over the pre- 
mises, which did not take long. Mr. L—— 
was one of those persons whom one rather 
likes to see (in # bad business), an acute, ro- 
bust, uncompromising sinner; such a man as 
one often tinds in the liquor traffic with us. 
He believed that money was the God of this 
world, and he went for getting all one could 
get; he thought philanthropy was nonsense, 
and no man helped slaves off without being 
well paid for it; he had observed that minis- 
ters of the Gospel liked to marry a rich plan- 
tation as well as anybody else; he thought it 
was all humbug about separating husbands 
and wives in slavery. Whatif you did? In 
fact, marriage among white people was a good 





friends are anxious to find traces which will 
reveal her fate. 
some building operations in Kansas for the 
benefit of soldiers’ orphans, and became pe- 
cuniarily involved. It is feared that this may | 4¢ Hartfor 
have impaired her reason. 
sons, General Sherman has caused inquiries 

to be made concerning her, but thus far with | 
out success. The aid of the press is requested 


deal of a humbug and men were as bad in it 
as out of it, therefore he himself was a bach- 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, of Westerville, Ohio, is 
achieving a great success by her new lecture, 
entitled“ Hannah Jane.” 

Mrs. Harriet D. Walker, of Lowell, Mass., 
has been licensed to preach by the Methodist 
Conference of the Lynn District. 

Mrs. Walter C. Lyman lectured at Associa- 
tion Hall, New York, last week, on “Nervous 
Diseases.” Her lecture was highly interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Mrs. Belinda R. Kerr, and Mrs. Amanda V. 
McClymonds, were chosen as School Diree- 
tors, at the election on the 17th ult., in the bor- 
ough of Darlington, Pa. 

Florence Nightingale, Harriet Martineau, 
and many other women, have signed an ad- 
dress to Mr. Disraeli, urging his influence in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Mdlle. Aimeé Desclée, the most refined ar- 
tiste of the Parisian stage, the creator of 
“Frou-frou,” died in Paris, some days ago, af- 
tera long and painful illness. 


Mrs. E. M. Elliott, of Mt. Pleasant, Lowa, 
has been appointed Trustee of the Insane 
Hospital at Mt. Pleasant, by the Legislative 
Joint Convention of that State. 

Mrs. Lucinda Marsh, widow of Major Da- 
vid Marsh, of Litchfield, Conn., left a will giv- 
ing her property to trusteés to divide the in- 
come among the needy poor of that town. 

Mme. Edna Hall, of this city, is meeting 
with wonderfu! popularity in the London bal- 
lad concerts at the St. James Hall in that city. 
She is as warmly commended by the press as 
she is cordially greeted in the convert room. 

Mrs. Phebe C. Bailey, who was a great- 
grand-daughter of John Alden and his wife 
Priscilla of Mayflower times, has just died at 
Dover, at the age of ninety-one, having lived 
to see three generations of her descendants. 


The death is announced of Madame Rachel 
Meyer, of Berlin, a lady well known in Ger- 
many as the autboress of several notable lit- 
erary works. The deceased was much be- 
loved, her amiability and geniality gaining her 
agreater number of friends than even. her 
beautiful poems. 

Miss Kellogg has realized more than twiee 
as much as she ever did in a single season be- 





elor. As for separating young families, traders 
very seldom did it, (I thought of little Sue,) if 
others did it, it wasn’t their affair; but he 
didn’t like to have to sell families any way; it 
was inconvenient and unprofitable, and so 


on. 
After all this, I of course liked him better 
than if he had quoted Scripture in his cause, 
and was not surprised when he went on to 
claim that he wasn’t able to act up to his the- 
ory, but kept trusting people who deceived 
him and helping men who were ungrateful 
and soon. Nor was I surprised to find his 
establishment neater than the previous one, 
or to hear him claim that all his negroes would 
like to keep him for their master. For, in 
spite of Rochefoncauld’s maxim on hypocri- 
sy, I always have found the Charles Surfaces 
better than the Josephs, either being bad 
enough. 
Mr. Lynch’s yard was much like the other, 
only with an iron gate instead of a wooden 
one, a wooden fence for an iron one, “all- 
fours” instead of euchre, and grown men in- 
stead of small girls. I noticed one pretty 
little quadroon girl, and one noble-looking 
black man playing the violin. I could not 
help wishing he might follow the destiny of a 
similar piece of property, who, as my host re- 
maked, was “somewhere near Chicago now,” 
having run away. 


late on the Underground Railroad owing to 
some exposures; but until within a year they 


slave business in St. Louis was chiefly a local 
business with the interior country. City 
slaves are usually sold for some fault, and sent 
down the river. “Of course,”’ he said, “there 


er and sister, as old, say as thirteen or four- 
teen, and sending them different ways.” 
Slaves are seldom brought to St. Louis from 
Richmond, but sent commonly to Nashville. 

I found Mr. Lynch a man decidedly supe- 
rior in oy intelligence and manners to 
either of the others mentioned, though they 
appeared well in these respects. At parting 
he cordially invited me to call again, and to 
send my friends, which I hereby do. 

T. W. H. 





MOTHER BICKERDYKE MISSING. 


“Mother Bickerdyke,” who during the war 
became well known as a zealous and efficient 
nurse in the Union hospitals, has been lost to 
her friends since September, 1870, and her 





After the war she undertook 


At the desire of her 





in directing attention to the matter. 


fore, from her operatic engagements, during 
the past winter. Her share of the receipts, 
the first week of her engagement in Boston, 
was $3500, or almost as much as Nilsson has 
averaged. 


The marriage of Miss Grant, the President’s 
daughter, to Mr. Sartoris, a nephew of Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble, which is to take place soon af- 
ter Easter, will be the second wedding at the 
White House, the first having been that of 
President Monroe’s daughter to the late Sam- 
uel L. Gouverneur, of this city, in 1820. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Soule has been appointed 
President and General Superintendent of the 
Woman’s Centennary Association. She is 
authorized to devote one year sacredly to the 
work of the Association, taking the United 
States for her field, going where she shall 
seem to be especially called, holding meetings 
under the sanction of the charter, increasing 
the memberships, raising funds for such spe- 
cific objects as the church seems most to need, 
and in all possible ways enlatging the useful- 
ness and widening the influence of the Asso- 


He told me that there had been less doing of ciation. 


Miss Ada Sweet, of Chicago, has been ap- 


hed lost a great many. He also said that the pointed Pension Agent by General Grant, and 
the Senate have confirmed the appointment. 
She takes the place Mrs. Blakely resigned, 

a eral B. J. 
could be nothing wrong in separating a broth- oa ng sry heme eg of In a 
nal Revenue. 
declined to appoint women to responsible dis- 
bursing positions, but the ability of Miss 
Sweet in the administration of the Chicago 
office while her father was Pension Agent, be- 
fore he was appointed Deputy Commissioner, 


The President has heretofore 


induced the President to make an exception 
in her favor. The Senate confirmed her nom- 
ination without the usual reference to a Com- 
mittee. 


Miss Susan Hubbard, is anative of Bloom- 
field, Ct., and a remarkable woman in her 
way. She is about fifty years old, and in ear- 
ly life was of a very quiet, retiring disposition, 
much imbued with business ideas, and finally 
opened a regular broker’s office in Hartford, 
where she is to be found every day, shrewdly 
improving every chance to borrow monev at.a 


low rate and loan for any per cent under fifty. 
She has one brother in the dry goods business 


dand two at St. Louis, but it} is 


doubtful if either of the three shows more 
business talent than their enterprising, sister. 
She stil) lives at her old home in Bloomfield, 
riding over to the city every morning and re- 
turning at night. ° 
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MATTERS AND THINGS IN 8T. LOUIS. 


Dean JounnaL:—We are agood deal alive 
just at present here in St. Louis. What with | 
the universal interest in the repeal of the So- 


Not that our methods of instruction are al! 
right. On the contrary, I believe them to be 
all wrong, for both boys and girls. A better 
knowledge of the laws of life, physical and 
mental, will result in a union of industrial and 


cia) Evil Law, and Hammond with bis bat- | intellectual pursuits in all our schools and col 


talion of saints, so-called, doing battle with | 
other battalions of sinners, so-called, we have | 
no need of the praying Temperance women 
to keep us from stagnation. Indeed, stagna- 
tion is not the order of the day anywhere. | 


leges. But let the girl of to-day, under exist- 
ing ideas, learn and obey the laws of life as 
regards diet, dress and exercise, and she can 
master her usual lessons with as little detri- 
ment to her health in the fourth asin the first 


An activity, hitherto unparalleled, character- | week. 


izes al! domaine of thoughtand life. It would 
seem that we are about to realize the ancient 
prophecy, “A nation shall be born in a day.’’ 

Anna Dickinson has been with us. In her 
first lecture, ‘For Your Own Sake,” she came 
80 mightily to the help of those who are labor- 
ing for the repeal of the Socia) Evil Law, that 
she was invited to speak again, and didso. I 
had never before heard Miss Dickinson. She 
is a remarkable woman, strong, brave and 
gifted ; but as I sat listening to her, stirred to 
the depths of my soul by her rare eloquence, 
I could not help a feeling of disappointment, 
@ sentiment of severe censure that she should 
cripple her otherwise powerful influence by 
the absurd style of her dress. 

For absurd it unquestionably is, in Anna 
Dickinson or any other woman who assumes, 
in these days, to lead and to teach, to enter 
the lists hampered by clothes to such an ex- 
tent that you cannot, try as you will, forget 
the clothes in the woman, or even in the gos- 
pelshe preaches. Icouldnot. As Miss Dick- 
inson paced the rostrum back and forth, ut- 
tering truths so intensely true, so needful to 
be heard, so worthy to fall from the lips of a 
woman grand as she is, 1 could not help the 
ery of my spirit for a sincerity on her part too 
entire and too honest for the abominable fet- 
tering of a woman’s body, which fashion re- 
quires and she sanctions. 

It is simply preposterous for women to be 
filling the air with demands for freedom, for 
rights, for a larger liberty and a larger life, to 
be calling upon men to strike off their shack- 
les when, with their own hands, they fasten 
upon themselves fetters that would make of 
freedom a meaningless word. And it is worse 
than preposterous, it is wicked in a woman 
like Anna Dickinson to rivet those fetters still 
tighter upon the unthinking and comparative- 
ly irresponsible masses of women, by her in- 
fluence. 

For Miss Dickinson does think and know 
that one of the greatest hindrances to the do- 
ing of efficient, “persistent” and acceptable 
work by women is to be found in their style of 
dress. With pinioned arms, bandaged waists, 
and feet and limbs hopelessly involved in bales 
of dry goods, what chance is there for a crea- 
ture so mercilessly weighted to do any work 
effectively, even that belonging to her own 
“proper sphere?” How can she hope to do 
anything or to be anything but the helpless 
invalid of Dr. Clarke’s imagination ? 

And yet it is safe to say that God did not in- 
tend to create a constitutional invalid in 
creating Woman, the last and crowning work 
of his hands. She has become one, I admit, 
and she has, as a consequence, given birth to 
sons who are also constitutionally sick, dis- 
eased and disabled in one way and another. 
One mighi infer that women monopolize that 
sort of thing. But is it so? Are our men 
and boys perfect in health, or even respecta- 
bly well? Of course not. They have the ad- 
vantage over us in their dress, which allows 
them to breathe somewhat below the top of 
their lungs, and to walk and work without the 
exasperating and impertinent interference of 
clothes at every turn, and their life in the open 
air takes them out of the category of plants 
that wilt under asunbeam and die at the touch 
ofa zephyr. But they are not well and never 
will be well until the mothers who bear them 
are first well. And the mothers cannot be 
well so long as they dress as they do. There 
is the whole thing in a nut shell. 


Dr. Clarkes will not be wanting until healthy 
women, working at whatsoever their hands 
or their heads find to do, and working “persist. 
ently,” as they then may without injury to 
their health, shall give no cause for books like 
his. 

To become healthy women, girls must do 
what? Shut up their books aud dawdle one 
fourth of the time? Dawdle, they would, 
as things now are; novel reading, candy eat- 
ing, crimping, curling and party-going would 
hold high carnival once a month. The girl’s 
mind, meanwhile, would take on the sickliest 
of all sentimentalisms concerning herself. 
For, remember, the girl of to-day does not yet 
know that she was born to become a useful, 
self-dependent and responsible human being. 
Nor would she ever learn that great truth with 
Dr. Clarke for a teacher. 

Farther: are all girls in school so “persist- 
ently’’ bent upon emulating Mary Somerville, 
Maria Mitchell, Margaret Fuller and Mrs. 
Browning, that we need a Congressional Act 
or Amendment to the Constitution to deter 
them from becoming prodigies of learning and 
physical wrecks? Dr. Clarke and his sympa- 
thizers are on the wrongtrack. The average 
girl never has and never will hurt herself, at 
any time,by over study, any more than will 
the average boy. “Persistent” students among 
boys or girls are not in the majority, as any 
school teacher will testify. 


ea a 


Here is the place to preach and insist upon 
reform. Let us have a healthful diet for all, 
boys and girls, women and men; healthful ex- 
ercise and a healthful dress for our girls. 

I have dwelt more especially upon the dress 
reform because, in this respect, girls and wo- 
men are the only sufferers; because I believe 
that two-thirds of their ailments, weaknesses 
and physical disabilities are distinctly tracea- 
ble to the clothes they wear; and because 
Anna Dickinson gives me the right to wish 
that she might see her way clear to help and 
not to hinder the complete emancipation of 
Woman and of humanity. 

We have enjoyed two social reunions since 
I last wrote. Mrs. Stagg gave us an excellent 
essay on “What Woman has done and can 
do,” Mrs. Gow and Miss White read admira- 
bly from Mrs. Browning; we had music and 
conversation. Yesterday was held the month- 
ly meeting of the Executive Committee and 
afterwards the St. Louis County Association 
convened and listened with great pleasure to 
an essay by MissGlyddon. Of the large num- 
ber present many, I am told, had never before 
attended a Woman Suffrage meeting. 

Sometime I hope to tell you of the St. Louis 
Woman’s Club, recently formed for conversa- 
tion upon topics of interest. 

LypIA FULLER. 
WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN 
MICHIGAN ETC. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL.—Of course 
you watch with solicitous interest the Wo- 
man’s Temperance movement, now going on. 
The waves thereof have swept so near us that 
we can hear their music. 

Last week my wife was one of some six 
hundred women who met in the Methodist 
church in Ypsilanti, only thirty miles west of 
here, to plan their mode of action there. Very 
interesting it was, as she describes it, a large 
gathering of the best and first women in that 
beautiful town, all animated by a kindred 
feeling and resolve, which made their work el- 
oquent, their prayers earnest, their acts clear 
and of weight. 

One woman said, ‘We have waited and 
asked and begged of men to do thorough work 
to remove this evil, and we cannot longer see 
our oear and dear friends led into temptation 
and falling into this pit. We must act our- 
selves.” It has often been said that cultivated 
women would not act in public affairs, and 
that such would either shun the contamina- 
tion of vice or be soiled and degraded by it, 
but here we find intense earnestness and ma- 
tured system in action, and better still, that 
the noble purity of womanly culture awes and 
abashes the vulgar and comes forth from the 
effort with no stain to sully its luster. Dig- 
nity and fine propriety, joined with an inflexi- 
ble resolve and a conquering power of spirit- 
ual devotedness seem to mark this movement. 

In this region the aim seems to be to adapt 
the means used to the need and character of 
each town or village, rather than to follow 
any stereotyped methods. This is doubtless 
wise. 

A Quaker in regard to public prayer and 
having a strong dislike to devotion ‘‘to be seen 
of men” in the streets, I would yet be just, 
and fairly judge any movement by its spirit, 
remembering that its methods must be such as 
habit and education make most natural. In 
this movement there is no spirit that seeks 
publicity or display, but rather a real “taking 
up of the cross’’ in the higher and spiritual 
sense. The prayers are but the utterance of 
womanly hope and aspiration and deer desire 
to lift up and save the erring, and their words, 
freighted with heartfelt emotion, reach and 
melt hardened hearts. Sweet hymns help 
the good work. If the ladies will keep all 
clear of self-seexing or of sectarian littleness, 
and will use wiser methods as they are revealed 
by new emergencies, much can yet be done. 

Of course no miracle need be expected to 
change the natures and banish the morbid ap- 
petites of a host of liquor drinkers, or the 
greed and vulgar selfishness of liquor sellers. 
Therefore we must not look for too large and 
speedy success. But here is a new and great 
influence for purity and total abstinence 
worthy to be met with an Allhail! The sig- 
nificance of this whole matter is, that it is a part 
of the great uprising of womanhood, of the ac- 
tive and free influence of a moral and spiritual 
power held in passive quietude or pitiful subjec- 
tion, so far, but now coming up in the bright- 
ness of its glory for “the healing of the na- 
tions.” 

The character and conduct of the women 
engaged in this movement have done a great 
deal to break down prejudice and open the 
way for full justice to women. Some people 
say this is one result of the “Woman’s Rights” 
movement. Be that as it may, both are re- 
sults of a growth by which 





! “The thoughts of wan are broadened 
With the process of the suns.” 


| Both are signs that the fullness of time draws 
| near wherein Woman shall be the equal and 
welcome helpmeet of man in family and state 
j and church. Here, too, is another sign, in the 
Granges so rapidly growing up among our 
farmers, and recognizing Woman as an equal 
member. 

How poor and shameful are the efforts of 
your Boston authorities, to keep women from 
serving on a School Committee; how tyranni- 
cal the law under which the property of the 
Smith sisters and the home of my old friend, 
Abby Kelly Foster, can be sold for ‘taxation 
without representation!” 

Here, too, is our Detroit Daily Post making for 
itself a memorable notoriety by its course on 
this great question. Only a few weeks ago it 
stated that Miss Kate Field was the reputed au- 
thor of the fillibustering articles in the New 
York Herald on the Cuban question, and then 
said : 

“We will not say but that better results may 
come; but so far, the best result of the Wo- 
man’s Rights movement has been fillibustering 
in journalism and Woodhullism in social life.” 

Poor souls! One cannot help quoting Whit- 
tier’s words of the supporters of slavery. 


“Their glory and their might shall perish, 
And their very names shall be, 
Vile before all the people, in the light of a 
world’s liberty.’ 


Our Legislature has just voted by a fair ma- 
jority to refer the striking out of the word 
“male” in our new Constitution to a popular 
yote. This is not a final decision, as the last 
vote must have a two thirds majority, but it 
is a good sign, and people say the Woman’s 
Temperance movement has helpedit. Proba- 
bly it has, for it is rather difficult to prevent 
one good thing from helping another. This 
seems a part of the Divine economy that we 
poor mortals can’t well frustrate, if we would. 

Yours truly, G. B. STessins. 


CAUSES OF OPPOSITION. 


A correspondent of the N Y. Tribune from 
Warren Co., Ohio, says that the opposition 
tothe Woman’s Temperance Crusade there, 
“comes chiefly from the farmers who, in the 
providence of their nature, have calculated 
disastrous consequences in the decline of bar- 
ley, that county producing more of that arti- 
cle than any other in the State. Another 
source of opposition comes from those who fan- 
cy that they see in this movement the initial 
step to Woman’s Suffrage, Woman's Rights, 
and all the consequences of Woman’s Rule. A 
gentleman who has been left at home while 
his wife had been on duty befure the saloons, 
says he has done more spanking in the last 
two weeks than in all his life before.” 


} 





THE DIVINE MOTHERHOOD. 


God is spoken of as a father. There is only 
one idea sweeter than the one derived from 
this fatherly relation. You will notice in the 
Old Testament that almost never is the one 
word that is sweeter than father, brought in 
this connection. This fact marks the develop- 
ment of the race, for had it not been much 
lower then, they would have thought of the 
mother and incorporated in their conception 
of God some idea of motherhood. The want 
of this element, I believe, was the cause of the 
creation of the Virgin Mary.—Beecher. 





ee 


WOMEN AS EDUCATORS. 


Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor Fawcett, re- 
cently delivered a lecture in London on ‘“‘Wo- 
men as Educators.” In the course of her re- 
marks she alluded to the habit of summing 
up the value of Woman by her looks and dress, 
and asked, “What would be thought if the 
same treatment were accorded to a gentleman, 
and a newspaper paragraph running thus de- 
scribed his appearance on the platform? ‘Mr. 
Jones next proceeded to expound his views 
on public matters to the electors. He was 
quietly but richly dressed in a coat of dark 
blue cloth, with trowsers of a lighter color. 
He is about the middle hight. It may interest 
our readers to learn that his hair is raven 
black, and that he wears a beard and mus- 
tache. His voice is clear and musical, and al- 
though he spoke with considerable self-pos- 
session and fluency, there is nothing unmas- 
culine in his appearance.’ ” 
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WOMEN IN THE WASHINGTON POST OFFICE. 


Look in at the Post-office window. There 
you may see a highly bred lady deciphering 
endorsements in Spanish, German, French 
and Italian, and she scarcely knows. herself 
why she is in this place, because it all seems 
so new, and yet she thanks Providence for af- 
fording it. A few months ago, residing in Na- 
ples with her father’s family, acquiring in easy 
competence the tastes and accomplishments 
which make Woman twice divine, she was 
smitten to the earth with this news: Her uncle, 
with a madness for stock gambling, had used 
her father’s fortune and lost it all, down to the 
family plate. Nothing was before her but 
work, and necessity brought fortitude. Bles- 
sed be the God of human nature for the truth 
of that text—“As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be !”” There comfortably at work, 
respected as ever and taking courage, the fair 
Neapolitaine sees that she learned for use as 
well as for solace.— Washington Letter. 





A RIGHT CONCEDED. 


Some of the papers arecommending in high 
terms the course of the St. Louis Homeopathic 
College for its admission of women as students. 
Dr. Kershaw, of that institution, in his address 
| at the recent opening of the winter term, urged 
| the subject in a very earnest manner, declaring 
| that the age demands Woman physicians. 

This is all well enough, perhaps, but this ques- 
| tion we have long regarded as settled. The 
| battle was fought and won many years ago by 
| Elizabeth Blackwell, an Ohio girl, who sought 
admission at many medical colleges, only to 
have her application rejected, until, finally, that 
at Geneva, N. Y., opened its doors to her. 
She met with many rebuffs and some insults 
from ill-mannered students, but finally won 
the proudest victory. After her graduation 
she crossed the ocean and availed herself o 
the best European schools to perfect herself in 
her studies. Since her return, nearly twenty 
years ago, she has not only built up a fine 
“practice,” but has become an authoress and 
medical writer of some repute. She settled 
the question that women can and ought to be- 
come physicians. That fogyism must be very 
dense which at this late day and age of the 
world needs to be argued with on this question. 





CUTTING DOWD JAMES OTIS. 


The Christian Register takes the following 
bright way to strengthen the things that re- 
main, with the hope of filling Boston with re- 
morse, the Springfleld Republican publishes an 
extract from the biography of Samuel J. May, 
who represents his father coming in from a 
walk and saying: “I have seen something 
wonderfully interesting, this morning. As I 
passed the Old Granary burial-ground, I saw 
that the tomb was open in which I knew were 
the remains of James Otis; and, with the 
help of the sexton, I opened the lid of Otis’s 
coffin, and behold! the coffin was full of the 
fibrous roots of the elm, especially thick and 
matted about the skull; and, going out, I 
looked up at the noble, verdant Paddock elms, 
and there, in transgfiured glory, was all that 
was material of James Otis.” “And now,” 
adds the Republican, ‘some wretched, common- 
place, modern Bostonian has burned up James 
Otis for firewood! Oh, Boston! Boston!” 





WHAT MORE CAN WOMEN DOi 


The Chicago Advance follows the announce- 
ment of a meeting of ladies to present a Memo- 
rial to the City Council against licensing houses 
of infamy, with the following inquiry : 

But is this all that these Christian women 
of Chicago can do for the overthrow of this 
terrible vice? The Erring Woman’s Refuge 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far, 
in comparsion with the magnitude of this great 
evil. e are not sure that the parents of Chi- 
cago have so much reason to dread for their 
children the snares of its saloons as the ruin 
wrought by its brothels. 


No, this is not all that these Christian women 
can do. They can vote both the brothel and 
the saloon out of existence if the editors of the 
Advance will only stand aside and cease to op- 
pose Woman Suffrage. 





MILDRED’S CAREER. 


‘*Mildred’s Career,’’ a tale of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement, by Elizabeth P. Ramsey, 
is being published in,London by subscription. 
it is dedicated to Lady Anna Gore Langton, 
and is highly approved by those who have 
read the MS. 








A GRAND NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE, 
FETTERED FOR LIFE: 
a 

OR 


Lord and Master. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


1 Volume, 12mo, Fancy Cloth........ $1.50 
1 Volume, 12mo, Paper ................ 1.00 

Mrs. Blake’s already established reputation as a 
writer, and her celebrity as a brilliant speaker, will 
secure for her book an immediate and carefui consid- 
eratien. One of our best critics predicted that she 
would one day write a grand novel, and in this effort 
the prediction is verified. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’ Recent Novels. 


Be I 6 ob in. 000sedscediestocecces $1.00 
Ought we to Visit her!.................. 1.00 
The Ordeal for Wives.............. s... 1.00 
Bn dicvadeccsnacocsecuseseensse 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
Susan Fielding................e0.-«0..... 1.00 
Philip Earnscliffe.................-..... 1.00 
A Vagabond Heroine................... 74 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
No. 677 Broadway, New York, 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 fsrattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
y PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
8 rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 








well ished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 


REMOVAL, 
Learnard & Hartley, 


Have removed to the 


Spacious Stores: 


147, 149, 151, & 153 


FRIEND ST., 


54, 56, 58 & 60 
CANAL ST, 


(South side Boston & Maine Passenger Depot.) 


And invite their Friends 
and the Public to 
inspect their 


CHOICE AND ELEGANT STOCK 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 


AND 


Window Shades, 


COMPRISING EVERYTHING 
NEV 


IN RICH, MEDIUM, 
and the CHEAPER QUALITIES 
of Goods. ~ 


ALL AT THE 
Lowest Prices. 


Goods Cheerfully Shown. 


Learnard & Hartley, 


14—2t BOSTON. 


TREES! PLANTS! 


In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK, I shall make 
unusually LOW PRICES. 

It is especially true of Trees that “the best are the 
cheapest,” and the advantage in selecting fresh from 
the ground also must be manifest. 

Send for a Catalogue. 





Nonantum Hill, Brighton, 
W. C. STRONG. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and ladies’ Travel- 
ing bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them, look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leath- 
er. No lady will be without it after one trial. Be- 
ware of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every- 
where. 

B.F. BROWN & CO., Boston: 

14—4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 H 8 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
(a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the i 


Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases. 











ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RATS 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, po 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50 centsincloth. Addres# 





T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE WAR. 


BY MBS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 

The direct effect of the Woman’s war on 
liquor-selling cannot, at the best, be more 
than transient. In some places it will in- 
crease, and in others decrease the traffic, and 
it is likely to become a subject of ridicule and 
reprehension to a majority of people; but its 
significance is deep and its indirect results 
must be far-reaching. It is that first blind | 
struggle with oppression through which all 
classes of subject people seem destined to pass 
on the way to freedom. It is the awakening 
which starts them from their fancied security 
in the City of Destruction, and sends them to | 
seek a betterland. They will cross the Slough | 
of Despond before they get in at the Wicket | 
Gate and begin in earnest their progress to 
the Celestial City. There was a better way; 
but for them to have known it might have 
proved that the place in which they have so | 
long dwelt was favorable to their mental and | 
moral development, and there would be less | 
urgent reasons for getting out of it. 

If people who have been legislated for and 
about for three thousand years, as if they 
were imbeciles, should show that respect for 
law which is only learned by others in a state 
of liberty and self-government, we should 
take it for granted that they were an excep- 
tion to the general rule and that legislating 
for and about them was the proper thing to 
do. But when we find they behave just as 
other folks have done under like circumstan- 
ces, we conclude that they are just like other 
folks. History proves that no class of men 
ever have been moderate, wise, and justin a 
first effort to break a yoke that has long held 
them in bondage. The first uprising of the 
French people was so unwise and wicked that 
it is held to furnish sufficient evidence of 
their unfitness for freedom to-day; and the 
early struggles of our British ancestors with 
the privileged class which legislated for them 
were often quoted as proof that they were 
unfit for the freedom they sought. Servitude 
is not the best school in which to teach wis- 
dom and moderation; if it was, the wo- 
men of to-day would doubtless be very wise 
and guarded in their movements. It is not, 
therefore, strange that to people of orderly 
habits of thought this temperance movement 
appears wild, fanatical, useless, and worse. 
Wild and fanatical it is, but useless it is not. 

It is the cry of anguish from a child igno- 
rant alike of the cause of and remedy for its 
pain. It is that deep groan which is the 
safety-valve for a misery which without this 
means of escape must be mortal. Women 
have suffered under laws they have no power 
to reach until that suffering must find expres- 
gion, and this expression has come in the 
characteristic form of prayer. After all, what 
can they do but pray and sing and plead? 

Words are their only weapons; and, though 
the use of them be illegal, they must use 
them or do nothing, and any sign of pain is 
better than the rest of a comatose state. It 
would, no doubt, have been wiser and better 
had the women engaged in this war united in 
asking for the ballot, as the only legal and 
effective weapon against the monster which 
is desolating their homes. Had they done so, 
their request would soon be granted, and 
they could proceed against the enemy with an 
assurance of success. But any way is better 
than no way, any weapon better than none 
with such an object and enemy in view. 

But this sudden outburst can only be per- 
manently valuable by teaching the women 
engaged in it that they want to vote, and, 
without knowing it, perhaps, have been want- 
ing to vote ever since they have wished to 
control the liquor traffic. It will be doubly 
valuable if it teach the men who have in any 
degree approved their action that just in this 
same degree they are willing or anxious that 
they should vote. The whole question is con- 
trolled by votes, and the women who seek to 
control it and the men who wish them to do 
SO are one, and all Woman Suffragists. They 
may not kncw it, may not believe it; but it is 
none the less truc, 

Not one objection ever offered to Woman’s 
exercise of the elective franchise but is doubly 
applicable to this movement. A woman 
could not go to the polls without meeting 
rude men; therefore, she must not vote. 
Now women go to the haunts of the rudest of 
men, and, without even the protection of law, 
stay there by the hour. Their place was in 
the domestic sphere. Who has pulled down 
the partition between that, the beer saloon, 
and public street meeting? They could not 
spare time to go to the polls without leaving 
the babies to cry. If they spent two hours 
twice a year at elections, the men would be 
obliged to do the housework and darn the 
stockings. Who are taking care of the chil- 
dren, getting the dinners, and using the darn- 
ing needles now? They could not under- 
stand political questions, and would vote as 
their husbands told them. They had not 
time to inform themselves as to the character 
of candidates and the nature of proposed laws. 
They appear to have very definite ideas about 
Whiskey laws. How or where did they get 
them? Are they only doing now as their 
husbands tell them ? 

There is no possible justification of or even 








apology for the movement which would not 


ing of the right of Suffrage to wemen and 
their exercise of it. Nay, it is such a demand 


| for this measure as has never before been 


made, nor can a more urgent one well be im- 
agined. Itcan scarcely be possible that these | 
women can again settle back in the old ruts 


| and betake themselves once more to hemming | 


flounces, as if the issues of life depended on 


' in a tenfold degree justify or excuse the grant- | follow years of indiscretion. Every teacher ' 


knows that a girl of fourteen is harder to 
manage than a boy of fourteen. Mothers 
know that at sixteen, that age of bounding 
pulses, a girl listens less to the dictates of rea- 
sop and common-sense than she will after a 
few years have passed. 

Is it then fair to ourgirls to require them to 
follow the school routine laid down by science 


the amount of stitches they stowed into each | for boys, trusting to their common-sense to de- 


garment worn by themselves and children. | liver them from its evil? 


They can hardly ever again persuade them- | 
selves or others that they are content to let | 
the men attend to the#politics of the country, | 


while they play Pretty Poll or Bridget. 


must have come to realize the fact that their | 


highest interests and their holiest aspirations, 
their most sacred domestic privacy are vitally 





Lead us not into 
temptation, we pray, and then shall we place 
temptations in the way of our girls ?—ambi- 
tious girls, proud, sensitive girls, who will en- 


They | dure anything rather than be marked or re- 
maked upon, for absence or imperfect lessons! | 


“If the mothers,” 
“would have the courage to keep their young 


affected by the civil laws under which they | girls at home whenever they are unfit to attend 


live; that politics control our parlors, kitch- 
ens and nurseries as thoroughly as our market- 
houses and public halls; that they penetrate 
to every nook and cranny of life and pervade 
the public and private sentiment of all classes 
and conditions of men; and that votes, in 
church or state, are the levers which overturn 
the world. They must know or learn that 
not to have a hand on this lever is to be 
turned and overturned at the will of those who 
have; and that, to control theirown firesides, 
they must control the State —Jndependent. 


A WORD FOR THE DOCTOR. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—In “Sex and Work—No 
1,” Mrs. Blackwell argues that ‘‘school educa- 
tion is psychical rather than physical,” and that 
Dr. Clarke in his “Sex in, Education,” is 
hopelessly one-sided, all his suggestions being 
drawn solely from the standpoint of physiol- 


But does Mrs. Black well forget the old max- 
im “mens sana in corpore sano ?” Physiology 
is the basis of psychology, and included in it. 
A well developed mind depends upon a well 
developed brain, and Dr. Clarke is fully sus- 
tained by the facts and the authorities when 
he says: “The intimate connection of mind 
and brain, the correlation of mental power 
and cerebral metamorphosis, explains and jus- 
tifies the physiologist’s demand, that in the 
education of girls, as well as of boys, the ma- 
chinery and methods of instruction shall be 
carefully adjusted to their organization. And 
he is speaking in the interest of psychology as 
well as of physiology when he says: “Ifa girl 
‘puts as much force into her brain education 
as a boy, the brain or the special apparatus 
will suffer. 

But Mrs. Blackwell maintains that while 
“the regimen” (of intermittance) “suggested, 
might directly strengthen and build up the 
feminine mechanism, the mental and moral 
influences reacting would pull it down again 
fourfold.” 

It is true that if the mind suffers, the body 
suffers also, but the school is not the only 
place where healthful influences for the mind 
are found. Home education is as important 
as school education. If a girl’s home is any- 
thing like what it should be, a recurring reac- 
tion in our scheme of school education would 
be far from “‘pernicious.”” When a‘ school- 
girl is given asummer’s vacation do we mourn 
her fate for condemning her to eight whole 
weeks “under the cruel tuition of idleness ?” 
The mother’s task continues after the school 
teacher’s task is ended, and the girl is as safe 
during the summer as she was during the win- 
ter. And a brief monthly rest during the 
school terms would be, if free from pain, and 
under the mother’s watchful eye, as pleasant 
and profitable to the mind as to the body. If 
not free from ‘pain, as is the case, alas! with 
how many of our girls! then such a vacation 
is imperatively necessary, and should not be 
characterized as indulgence in “immeasurable 
dawdle.’’ 

The German system, reported by Dr.Clarke, 
in which girls leave the regular school at fif- 
teen or thereabouts, does not seem to have 
the pernicious effect anticipated from the oc- 
casional suspension of school routine. It can 
hardly be said that the Germans area “nation 
of hypochondriacs.” We American women 
have no ground for disparagement of our Ger- 
man cousins. 

Who will say that Mary Somerville’s fame, 
is notin a great measure, owing to the cir- 
cumstances which prematurely took her from 
school at the age of eleven, before the strain 
of competition had impaired her constitution ? 
A wise mother provided her with teachers of 
all the accomplishments considered necessary 
in her day. And had she been without her 
transcendent genius, she would not have been 
without good health, good habits and good ac- 
quirements. 

Mrs. Blackwell admits that “girls should be 
guarded from injurious educational systems, 
and early taught tounderstand that even more 
than boys they are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, requiring, therefore, to use a higher dis- 
cretion in maintaining equally robust health,” 
yet she insists that if the school is arranged on 
a scientific basis for boys, girls can meet its re- 
quirements without injury to their health, “it 
being safe to leave a girl to her feminine tact 
and common-sense to study when she is quite 
able to do so and not otherwise.” But common- 
sense is not born in girls any more than in boys. 
Feminine common-sense, like masculine, is 
developed by experience. Years of discretion 





schoo)” —“‘if mothers would have the courage !” 


Is this so difficult a task for the mothers, and | 


yet do we expect it of the girls? Why should 
we expect it of them? Why should a boy’s 
regimen be imposed upon a girl? Why should 
science be consulted in his case rather than 
in hers? Have we forgotten our fundamental 
principle of equal rights, aud that a man does 
not represent & woman, hor a woman a man. 
Sincerely yours, FRANCES J. BEACH. 
Norton, March 22. 
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ARGUMENT OF SARAH E. WALL. 


Epitors WomMAN’s JoURNAL :—In Mr. 
Harlow’s excellent address, published in last 
week’s JourNAL, he has unintentionally pre- 
sented me in a wrong light before the public 
in the suit with the city of Worcester. 

I did present to the best of my ability at 
that time just such an argument as he regrets 
Ishould not have done, based on the same 
clauses in the Bill of Rights which he lays 
down. It was presented in writing and read 
by the judges, and is probably preserved in 
the records of the court, though not in the 
volume he mentions. Possibly he may never 
have seen it. 

I wish to correct this error, being of a de- 
cided opinion that it would be very unwise for 
any woman to take this stand who could not 
set forth her reasons, unless in company with 
others who could state them ; and at that time 
I stood entirely alone. 

While legislators may be presumed to un- 
derstand the subject, as they certainly ought, 
sufficiently to give to Woman the exercise of 
her right of suffrage, the people do not yet 
understand the propriety of her resistance to 
taxation. Therefore I have from time to time 
kept this question before the people of this 
city through the press. For the past five years 
I have not done it, having no occasion for it, 
as the city has not molested me since that suit, 
until the present time, neither did it recover 
the taxes then. 

Now, the property is all alienated from me, 
but as my whole name is not recorded in the 
deed, I do not see how it can be valid, a point 
which I shall soon investigate. 

I enclose a copy of that argument, not for 
publication, at this late day, but because I 
have alluded to it. The articles mentioned 
are omitted in the printed copy, as they had 
been previously published, but were copied in 
full for the court. 

Of course itis not a lawyer’s plea; only 
such an one as I could get up unaided, and does 
not stick closely to the point. The lawyers 
who assisted me would not on any account 
make the plea, but assured me that I could do 
it, and gratuitously offered their services for 
getting my case through the courts, which I 
could not have done without their assistance. 

Worcester, Mass. Saran E. WALL. » 





SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


It will be seen that the N. Y. Nation itself 
admits, in the following extract, that the Wo- 
man’s Temperance Crusade is supplying argu- 
ments for Suffrage : 


That the liquor traffic is going to be put an 
end to in this way, probably no one imagines. 
Even thatthe women are likely to form a per- 
manent organization for its suppression seems 
highly improbable. But what cannot be doubt- 
ed is that, for a time, at least, the women have 
succeeded in convincing the men that, if the 
latter cannot manage certain functions of gov- 
ernment, these must be managed by some one 
else. This “crusade,” as it is called, is noth- 
ing more than the women’s way of convincing 
men who have been deceiving them that they 
will be deceived no longer. 

It is interesting to observe the way in which 
this crusade of the women has been received 
by the other sex. The press allover the coun- 
try is presumably in the hands of men, and of 
men, too, for the most part who have been for 
the last fifty years or so laughing week in and 
week out at the absurdity of the attempt to 
regulate drinking by law; but now it main- 
tains a respectable silence on the subject or 
else encourages the women. In private, too, 
we suppose it is within everybody’s knowledge 
that there has been among men much amuse- 
ment over the crusade, and when it began there 
was probably in most men’s minds a feeling 
that it was littleelse but noise; now, however, 
the case is different. It is an interesting spec- 
tacle to see the State Grange of Ohio, organ- 
ized and. principally controlled by men, hold- 
ing a solemn meeting and resolved that “‘where- 
as, there has been and is almost an entire fail- 
ure by laws and municipal enactments to di- 
minish the curse of intemperance ; and where- 
as, we,as Patrons and Masters of 555 subordi- 
nate Granges of Ohio, who have families liable 
at all times to danger from the insidious wiles 
of those whose moral standing and capacity 
do not elevate them to a higher calling than 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, thereby endan- 





says Mrs. M. P. Lowe, | 


gering the future character and usefulness of | 
he rising generation; therefore, that inasmuch 
as law and ordinances have almost signally 
failed to accomplish the desired end, we, the 

| State Grange of Ohio, heartily endorse the 
movements inaugurated by the noble women 
of Ohio for the suppression of intemperance ia | 
our State, and that we extend to them our 
sympathy and moral support in their noble and | 
Christian work.”” One would certainly imag 
ine, on reading these resolutions, that the “laws 

| and municipal enactments” referred to had not 

' been passed by men at all; or that the Patrons | 
and Masters of 555 subordinate State Granges 
of Ohio had made some sudden discovery on 
the subject of the non-enforcement of the laws 

| for the suppression of intemperance. But it is 
these very Patrons and Masters who have | 

| passed the laws and managed the appointment | 

of the officials. 

| A great many very interesting morals may 
no doubt be drawn from this liquor crusade 

| It seem to us less important how long it lasts, 
than what is to be done after it is over. The | 

opponents of Woman Suffrage may consider 

that the ultimate effect of it will be to retard 

| that movement; but the immediate effect is | 

| just the other way, and it is with immediate 


mote that the American politician usually deals. | 
The regulation of the traffic in intoxicating | 
liquors is unquestionably a matter of supreme | 
importance in this and in all whiskey-consum.- | 
ing countries, and it is not going too far to say | 
that the pretended regulation ot it by men has 
been a farce. It is only natural that the mat- 
ter should be taken out of their hands by the 
other sex ; but itis unquestionably humiliating. 
There is a good deal of resemblance between 
family life and the organized life of communi- 
ties; and we know what is usually thought of 
families in which the mistress of the house 
“controls” the keys of the sideboard. The 
liquor question is not the only moral question 
which agitates the world, and the regulation 
of the traffic in stimulants is not the only social 
function which has been made a farce by the 
sex which governs, and which in the long run 
must govern. It is not necessary, we trust, 
to believe that we are to look forward to a fu- 
ture of deceptive male legislation tempered by 
female crusades; though if we are to look for- 
ward to one, we do not know why we should 
not also expect the other.—Nation, Feb, 19. 


SEX IN PLANTS. 


At a meeting of the American Association 
at Salem, in 1869, and at Troy, in 1870, Mr. 
Thomas Meehan introduced his papers on the 
laws of sex in plants, in which he attempted 
to show that there was an evident advantage 
in vitality and vigor on the female side, and 
that, granting that in the earliest stages a 
germ might be either male or female, it was a 
question of the vital power of the germ at 
that time to avail itself of nutrition which 
decided the sex—the highest nutritive pow- 
ers producing a female flower and the lowest 
amale. In the “Journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’? of 1871 there is an account 
of an experiment by an excellent English 
botanist — Anderson Henry—on the fertili- 
zation of Begonias which seems to confirm 
Meehan’s views. In Begonias the male and 
female flowers are separate, and the female is 
three-celled, with three stigmas, correspond- 
ing to each cell. Mr. Henry cut off two of 
these stigmas, leaving one only to be ferti- 
lized, and from these seeds raised plants. 
Some of these at the time he wrote had 





| musical interests and have 


questions far more than those which are re- | / 
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IMPORTANT — INFORMATION 


Cencerning that Remarkable Lastrament, 


Geo, Woods & Co.'s ORGAN, 


The only instrument that base acquired an exten- 
sive sale without the use of testimonials or medala. 

Few Americans, conversant with the progressive 
steps which their countrymen have made Int man- 
ufacture of Musical Instruments, require information 
conerrning the senior member of the house of Gao. 
Woope & Co., but it ean be stated that his name is 
identified with the leading improvements which to- 
day are giving the American-made reed Instruments 
their acknowledged superiority; that he possesses an 
enviable reputation as an inventor of great mechant- 
eal skill, and as a thorongh master of all the seien- 
tifle details of organ building. 

His associates have been for years identified with 
cullar qualifications for 
their several positions, And they are now enabled to 
offer the following important features, which are pat- 
ented and can be found in no other instruments, 


BFIAN OC. 
4 Piano of exquisite tone, which 
Can be Played Alone, 

or in combination with any stop, and which will NE V- 
ER REQUIRE TUNING 

This is an invention of the utmoat umportance, as in 
addition to its supplying an additional and very beau- 
fiyful SOLO STOP, & imparts an element of life and 
briddiancy, its sweet tone blending with the reed, chang- 
ing tts entire character, and adding immensely to 


power. 

This is the jirst and only instrument of ita kind ever 
constructed, aud is the most valuable addition ever 
made to the Parlor Organ 

Combination Selo Steps, This important in- 
vention is of the utmost value; imparting a wonder- 
ful capacity for the production of beautiful musieal 
effects and orche tral variations, and giving a peculiar 


| and flexible quality of tone never before attained, 


The stops made use of in this manner are the 

Vex Humana, (li ft, pitch, a baritone solo of 
beautiful quality, which must not be confounded 
| with stops of -imilar names used by others which are 
| Simply fans or tremulants, 
| lime, (8 ft. pitch, a soft or breathing stop of 

the most delicate quality, 
Celeste (8 ft. pitch,) differs from similar stops 
| used by others, in that its peculiar construction im- 
| parts a desirable string-like tone 
Mioqnat Style and Finish. As the capacity 
of the Improved Parlor Organ has developed, great 
care is taken that the appearance of the exterior shall 
compare with the equally tine construction and re- 
sulting harmony within. 

The Projecting Key-beoard, |s an important 
device for securing @ mpeese of torm, taking from the 
instrument its stiff and box-iike appearance, and sub- 
es lines of elegance nd grace 

This device is the only one that brings the key-board 
completely in front of the main case. These improve- 
ments egetber with the /mproved Manual Coupler, 
Adjustable Top, Improved Stop Action, Detached 
al Action ete,, give to these instruments that supertor- 
ity which is now acknowledged by all discriminating 
musicians who have compared them with others. 

Improved Tremele,. (Two patents.) Has two 
advantages over the fan in ordinary use, as it is free 
from ita liability to clog, and can be used on a solo 
stop without affecting the oi her stops. 

Improved Equalized Pressure Valve. 
Much superior to any other valve, as it secures the 
eee advantages of a perfect valve and a light 
touch. 

Improved Kuce Swell, is more completely un- 
der the control of the performer than any automatic 
arrangement, as more artistic crescendo, diminuendo 
and sforzando effects can be obtained. 

Prices will be found low for work of such fine 
quality, Their work is all of the same uniform ex- 
cellence, as they do not produce two different class- 
es of instruments as do other makers, 

An important feature in the method which Go, 
Woops & Co. have conducted their business has been 
that of refraining altogether from the obtainiag and 
publishing of 

Testimonials. They have received thousands of 
congratulatory letters, but have never —— or 
made use of one, believing that the thinking portion 
of the public, aware of the ease with which favors of 
this kind are obtained, attach but little value to them. 
Yor similar reasons they have never exhibited their 
organs at fairs or exhibitions, preferring to expend any 
surplus funds in improving their instruments, rather 
than in constructing ples, pul o it 
tees, juries,ete. They consider that their having achiev- 
ed such a success without these aids is more ofacredit to 
them than their having done so with the help of them 














bloomed, and in every instance the plants had 
produced wholly female plants, without a 
trace of a male flower among them. In this 
case it would seem that the nutrition intended 
for the numerous seeds in three cells was di- 
verted to the support of those in one cellonly, 
and the increased nutrition had resulted in 
favor of the female sex. 

Dr. John Stockton Hough, in the Ameri- 
can Naturalist for January, has a paper on 
the relationship between development and 
the sexual condition in plants. Dr. H. 
cites numerous authorities for facts on which 
to found theory—which is, that female plants, 
like female animals, are less highly devel- 
oped than males, and are the result of an 
inferior developmental reproductive effort 
on the part of the female parents. This con- 
clusion runs along a considerable distance 
with the views of Meehan and others, and 
then departs on an opposite road. They 
have contended that sex in plants depends on 
nutritive conditions, acting before develop- 
ment actually begins. Dr. H. accepts that 
part of the proposition which makes sex de- 
pendent on nutrition; but in the act of de- 
velopment that which obtains the most nu- 
trition will be male, and the least, female. 
The other party contends that a deficient 
supply of nutrition to the embryonic parts be- 
fore development results in male flowers.—Jn- 
dependent. 


WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 

The bill making women eligible to educa- 
tional offices, has passed both Houses of the 
Legislature, and only wants the Governor’s sig- 
nature to become a law. As the Governor 
will, in all probability, sign the bill, we con- 
gratulate the women of California on their 
victory over prejudice, intolerance and non- 
sense. For this grand step in the march of 
Reform, they are mainly indebted to those en- 
ergetic champions of the Woman cause, Mrs. 
Knox, Mrs. Watkins and Miss Sallie Hart, of 
this county, who have worked for the passage 
of the bill with a will and to a purpose well 
deserving of success. With the Senator of this 
county dead-set against them, and with his 
“cold dust,” “living tissues” and “tar-bucket” 
theories to overcome, they nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in enlisting in their cause the brains 
and influence of both Houses. We rejoice in 
their success. Truly, the world moves. 

The next question is, What will the women 
do next? Well, they will present candidates 
for at least two seats, and perhaps more, on 
the Board of Education of this city in the ap- 
proaching charter election. They will also en- 
deavor to obtain a representative in as many 
Boards of School Trustees throughout the 
county as possible, wherever women can be in- 
duced to accept the office. More than this, we 
have our eye on two or three women, either 
one of whom, we think, would make an excel- 
lent Couutry School Suprintendent. We want 
a smart, live woman in the office of City 
School Superintendent. We may not be able 
to accomplish all of these needed and whole- 
some innovations at once; but we are going 
for them, and expect to bring them about in 

















time.—San Jose Mercury. 


would have been, 

Their Extensive Factories, delightfully sit- 
uated in the city of Cambridge, Mass., on the Main 
Street, but two miles from the businees center of Bos- 
ton, are comprised in four nn pen he a front- 
age of 100 feet on Main, and 217 on Western Ave. 
are furnished with the latest patterns of improved 
machinery and in the most ingenious appliances for 
gocperiog material and for producing work of the 
nest character in the most economical manner. 

All Visitors to Boston, will find a visit to 
this establishment pleasant and profitable. All in- 
terested in music and the cultivation of an improved 
taste in all that pertains to it, are invited to send for 
a full descriptive circular, etc. 


— WANTED IN EVERY CITY. 
8 


GEO. WOODS & CO., 


Cambridgeport, Mass., U. S. A., 
Or at their Warerooms : 


66 & 68 ApAms Sr., Curcaago, ILL. 
38 Kina WILLIAM 81., Lonpon, ENG. 
Wa. A. Ponn & Co., 547 Broapway, N. Y. 
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THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents, Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Uo., 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to 8250 per 


month, everywhere, male and fe R 
troduce the GENULNE IMPRCY ED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machice will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic 
Lock Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without teari 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to $250 per month an 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
cago, Iil., or St. Lowis, Mo. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for at 
Oil and Water Color Painting, , 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
co 


French and English NotePaper and| Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 


BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S' 


Reund Pointed Pens. ° 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail: for 
1.50. Ladies wanted as cahvassers.’ Address, 
M. A. SNOW, : 
3 Tremont Pisces, Boston, 
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Woman's Journal. 


1 
| 
Boston, and St. Louis, April 4, 1874. 
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NOTICE. = | 
ribers who are etil) in arrears fort OMAN's 

PR or ave earnestly requested to send in their sub- | 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 

paper will be their receipt. 
Eacm subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on hie paper. When he pays his an- 
subscription, the changed date of the paper will 

his receipt 


NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jougnat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $% 


-_ 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2. 
each. 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
Out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in thelr town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of al! political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vita) political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 

AGENTS WANTED, 

To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 


WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL FOR JUNE 
OND, 1874. 


I would remind the friends of Peace who united 
last year in observing the second day of June as a 
WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL, that by common 
consent, the day thus inaugurated was intended to 
become one of yearly observance. I pray those inter- 
ested. therefore, to make in due time the necessary 
arrangements for holding meetings similar to those 
held last year in this country and in Europe. I also 
beg that they will make every possible effort to pro- 
mote the extension of this pacific and happy observ- 
ance. 

As I am obliged to leave home for some time, my 
only way of addressing the friends of the movement 
is through this printed circular. Communications 
addressed to me will be duly forwarded. 

JvuLia Warp Howe. 


























PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 


The Whole Woman question is summed up 
in five words—Put yourself in her place. It 
settles every dispute, silences every objection, 
clears up every perplexity. Let us apply this 
unfailing touch-stone to the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Crusade. 

Imagine yourself a drunkard’s wife, mother, 
sister or daughter. You are the daily victim 
of personal abuse, of hopeless poverty, of dis- 
gusting and brutalizing familiarity. Your 
children are in rags, or worse than that, they 
are growing up in the most demoralizing as- 
sociations. Your every aspiration is crushed, 
your heart well nigh broken. 

You know that the man who is the 
guilty author of all this ruin is not totally de- 
praved. Often, in the intervals of his drunk- 
en delirium, he weeps over his own criminal 
weakness and curses the dayofhisbirth. He 
forms good resolutions, and pledges himself to 
future reformation. For a few days he breaks 
away from the cruel tyranny of an overmas- 
tering appetite. He prays for strength to 
conquer it; butin vain. All round him are 
the haunts where liquor is exposed for sale. 
His associates ridicule and entice him. The 
sight and smell of whiskey rouse a perfect 
tornado of thirst and longing in his brain. 
Soon his tortured nerves give way. He shuts 
his eyes to consequences and silences his 
morbid craving by fresh indulgences. 

Under such circumstances, candid reader, 
what would you do? Evidently you would 
do everything in your power to remove the 
temptation. You would unite yourself with 
others in a similar situation, and banish from 
his pathway the pitfall which is swallowing 
up all that makes your life worth living. 

Your natural remedy would be political. You 
would gladly help make a stringent law and 
elect men pledged to execute it faithfully. 
But you are forbidden to vote. You are told 
that a woman has no business to meddle with 
polities. That persuasion is the Woman’s 
weapon. That prayers, exhortations and en- 
treaties are your only legitimate means of 
accomplishing your object. 

Then, all honor to the brave women 
who accept the situation in which they are 
placed, and who do their duty, fo-day, on 
the plane where men have placed them! 
In the bitter spring wind, in the cold spring 
rain, in the chill. darkness of the long spring 
night, these heroines and martyrs gather, 


fight the devil with such inadequate wea- | attentive and delighted audiences, and we | Class or School for Kindergartners. And if | justice and liberality of the men of Michigan, 


pons as men have permitted them to use. | hope that all will avail themselves of the priv- 
But, none the less, let the men and women | ilege of hearing him. Tickets may be pro- 
who believe in Equal Rights, denounce the | cured at the Club Rooms, and at No. 20 Brom- 
cowardly injustice of men, who thus drive dis- | field Street. J.B. A. 
franchised women into the streets to suffer os bagenat = 
insult and brutality, in order to accomplish | ST. LOUIS REDEEMED. 
an object which ought to be attained at the Dear Jovrxat :—All good people will join 
polls. Let us applaud the noble object, and us in thanksgiving, that the dark cloud which 
deplore the insufficient method. Above all, | has so long overshadowed our city, has been 
let us demand for the women of America | dispelled. 
their Gud-given right of Suffrage, and then, | The contest between good and evil has been 
if Intemperance continues to decimate the | a bitter one, bnt our city at last stands re- 
race, let women share the responsibility. | deemed. The “Social Evil Ordinance” has 
Some of our ardent Temperance friends find | beenrepealed. The vote in the Senate stood 
fault witb us for publishing the letters of | 19 to 10 in favor of repeal, while in the House 
Miriam M. Cole, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and | it was 9 to 1. F 
other eminent women who do not approve How I pity that one. But good is in the as- 
of the methods pursued by the Crusaders, | cendant, now, and every other feeling must 
as though we thereby made ourselves respon- | succumb to gratitude for this great triumph. 
sible for their utterances. This is short- R. N. H. 
sighted and unfair. As well might the oppo-| St. Louis, March 29, 1874. 
nents of the Crussde find fault with us for 
publishing the letters of Mrs. R. A. S. Jan- | 
ney, Mary Trueman Springer, and other la- | ~. 5 
dies who are interested in the Crusade. When | It will easily be seen that a Kindergarten 
the smoke of the battle is over, the only per- cannot be made very large, unless there are 
manent remedy for Intemperance will be many teachers, all in harmony, for while there 
found to lie in the establishment of Woman is much that can be classified in such aschool, 
Suffrage, and the ballot will be demanded by | there is much that cannot be. Each individu- 





a 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 
NO. 2. 


| would soon be called here.) 


| advised her to accept it, although she was then 


women as the natural and indispensable 

means of coining moral ideas into permanent 

institutions H. B, B. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATOR. 

The struggle between the two wings of the 
Republican party continues substantially un- 
changed. It seems more and more probable 
that neither Judge Hoar nor Mr. Dawes can be 
elected. There being no well defined princi- 
ples involved, a growing antagonism is evident. 
Indeed the whole difficulty arises from the 
fact that, so far as this State is concerned, par- 
ties have altogether ceased to represent prin- 
ciples. 

It is greatly to be regretted that no vote 
upon the question of Woman Suffrage has yet 
been had in the Legislature, so that we could 
know who are our friends and how many they 
number. If the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage in the Legislature would now hold a 
meeting and unite upon a new man who is a 
reliable and consistent Suffragist, it is not im- 
probable that he might be elected. 

George B. Loring, George F. Hoar or Wil- 
liam Claflin among the Republicans ; John E. 
Fitzgerald, among the Democrats, would rep- 
resent the women of the Commonwealth far 
more acceptably than any man, however dis- 
tinguished, who is not known to be heartily in 
favor of Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights 
for all. L. 8. 





MR. SUMNER ON THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


It is greatly to be desired that evidence 
should be obtained, while Mr. Sumner’s mem- 
ory is fresh in all our minds, of his precise po- 
sition in regard to Woman Suffrage. Hibs let- 
ters to Mrs. Hooker, as furnished by her to 
the Philadelphia Radical Club, are courteous 
and complimentary to herself, but not much 
more. His amendments to her ‘Declaration 
of Rights’’ prove little; since literary men are 
often called on to aid in shaping statements 
to which they do not personally assent. His 
suggestion that the word “sex” might be sub- 
stituted for ‘color’ in his speeches, and that 
this would be the best argument he could 
make for the political equality of Woman, is a 
stronger statement; but even here he speaks 
as an advocate, not as a judge, and does not 
say whether the argument, if made, would con- 
vince himself. He clearly recognized an anal- 
ogy between equality of sex and equality of 
color, but whether he regarded it as a com- 
plete analogy or (like most people) as an in- 
complete one—so modified by other considera- 
tions as not to be practically applicable—re- 
mains to be seen. My ownimpression is, like 
that of Mrs. Hooker, that Mr. Sumner excused 
himself from public advocacy of Woman Suf- 
frage mainly on the ground that his hands 
were full; but I should be glad of more dis- 
tinct proof of this than has yet been given. 
T. W. H. 


LECTURES BY BISHOP FERRETTE. 


Bishop Julius Ferrette, already so well 
known in Boston as a writer and lecturer on 
Eastern topics, proposes giving a course of 
three lectures on suecessive Wednesdays, at 


Club, No. 3 Tremont Place, beginning on 
Wednesday, the 15th inst.,at 31-2 P.m. The 
subjects of Bishop Ferrette's lectures will be 
as follows: 

1. Six Hundred Miles on a Raft from Diar- 
baker to Ninevah. 

2. SixHundred Miles on a Camel from Bag- 
dad to Damascus. 

3. The Arabian Nights. 

Those who are acquainted with Bishop Fer- 
rette’s manner of dealing with his subjeets 
will look forward to a very brilliant and racy 
set of lectures, the first two giving the actual 
condition of things in the fabulous East, the 
last treating of that mine of brilliant fantasy, 
so rich with the magic influences of the older 
Oriental World, The Arabian Nights. We 





upon the sidewalks and in the saloons, to 


think the lecturer may look forward to having 


al child must be known tothe teacher who 
has it in hand, and the social intercourse of 
the children must be regulated thereby. This 
constitutes one difficulty of having public Kin- 
dergartens. Until the School Boards, and the 
parents too, see that every twenty-five chil- 
dren muat have their teacher, it cannot be done 
well, and if not done well, it had better not 
be attempted. Beside Miss Garland’s school, 
there is one public school in Boston, under the 
care of Miss Symonds, a teacher of many 
years’ experience in the primary schools, a 
graduate of Miss Garland’s training school, 
andin perfect accord with her, even to the 
programme of exercises in the two schools; 
so that the pupils of Miss Garland’s training 
school can practice in Miss Symonds’ school, 
and have the double advantage of seeing two 
fine instructors teach, whose individualities 
give acertain happy variety to their proceed- 
ings; for since the training for the task isa 
trainingin the science of mind, as well as in 
Froebel’s definite method, there can be no such 
thing as mere imitation in a genuine Kinder- 
garten. Froebel dwells especially upon this 
point. — 

Miss Rust bas begun a small school in Pem- 
broke Street, which has been described ina 
lively manner in one-of our papers. Miss 


once such a Normal Class has been founded, 
the holy fire of true enthusiasm for this foun- 
dation of all and every education will soon 
spread far and wide, and the blessing of the 
Kindergartens thus be carried straight into 
home and family. Aim and means of Froe- 
bel’s Kindergarten are so thoroughly and truly 
according to nature, that success cannot fail, 
if practice and true understanding go hand in 
hand.’’ 


While in Lubec and England, Mrs. Kraus 


Boette had invitations fgom Russia, Venice, 


Naples, and from the Froebel Union of Ham- 


burg, and repeated ones from the widow of 
Froebel, to engage in the training of Kinder- 


| gartners, and two urgentones in England (pro 


tempore, on Miss Peabody’s assurance that she 
But when Miss 
Haines of New York, who had heard of her 
from another source, went to England to se- 
cure her for an establishment, Miss Peabody 


in negotiation with a liberal-minded, and 
wealthy citizen of New York, who had prom- 
ised her many facilities for her work. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boette’s success has been signal 
with the Kindergarten, with a elass of moth- 
ers, and this year with a training school also. 
It is to be regretted that her name was neither 
mentioned in Miss Haines’ circular, or in any 
advertisement of the school until very late in 
autumn, for the writer of these remarks 
knows it to be the fact that several ladies of 
high culture would have been glad to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to enter her 
training-class, had they known she was to be 
the teacher. : 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Kraus Boette’s 
great success will soon enable her to throw off 
all trammels, and act independently, in order 
to assist her friend Miss Peabody in this great 
work of popularizing the art. In the mean- 
time there are many advantages in having in- 
troduced it to the wealthier classes in New 
York, for as Miss Peabody often expresses it, 
“It is as indispensable for the rich as for the 
poor!” 

There are also several German Kindergar- 
tens in New York. In St. Louis, a Kinder- 
garten has been opened in the Normal School 
by a lady of fortune, Miss Blood, the one per- 
son who took the training from Mrs. Kraus 
Boette last winter. She now gives her time 
in the true Froebel spirit, without price, in a 
public Kindergarten there, under favorable 
conditions, for she has been successful in en- 
listing the profound interest and co-operation 
of Mr. Haines, the able and large-minded 
Superintendent of Schools and philosopher. 





Moore has a private class in the family of a 
Boston lady. All these are genuine Kindergar- | 
tens. Miss Garland, Miss Rust and Miss 
Moore are pupils of Mrs. Kriege, now absent 
in Europe. Miss Symonds, and Miss Weston, 
who is the able partner of Miss Garland, are 
Miss Garland’s pupils. 

The chief Kindergarten in New York is 
that of Mrs. Maria Kraus Boette. This lady, | 
formerly Miss Boette, became known to Miss 
Peabody, in Germany, in 1868, as a distinguish | 
ed adeptin this art. She had been trained in 
it by the widow of Froebel, in Hamburg, had 
assisted Mrs. Ronge in introducing the sys- 
tem in England; and subsequently to her 
meeting with Miss Peabody, founded and suc- 
cessfully carried on a Kindergarten in Lubec. 
But Miss Peabody had persuaded her to bring 
Froebel’s system to America, and she promised 
to hold herself ready to come whenever Miss 














the rooms of the New England Woman’s | 


Peabody should say the word, and therefore | 

made no arrangements in Europe, except with 

the proviso that she should leave whenever 
| called to America. When Miss Peabody found, 
| on her return, that Mrs. Kriege and her daugh- | 
ter had established themselves in Boston, | 
which was all-sufficient for this region at that 
time, she began to work immediately to the | 
end of establishing Miss Boette somewhere in 
the Middle States, and in her Plea for Kinder- 
garten as the Primary Art School, appended to 
her re-publication, in 1869, of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s lecture on the Identification of the Ar- 
tist and the Artisan, and in her paper in Gen. 
Eaton’s first report on Education, in 1870, she 

spoke of her, and urged that she should be in- 

vited to come by offers of sufficient remunera- 

tion. A plan for her coming to New York 
was made soon after, and was not carried out 
in 1871, only because the municipal affairs of 
New York were in revolution. But Miss Boette 
had relinquished her Kindergarten in Lubec, 
and gone to England to renew her familiarity 
with the language. 

On July 27th, 1871, she wroteto John Kraus 
in Washington. (Compare Americanische 
Schulzeitung, Sept., 1871, page 44.) “Not long 
since, I left Lubec, as my task there was in so 
far fulfilled by having introduced the Kinder- 
garten system, and above all was fortunate 
enough to win the deep interest and sympathy 
of the inhabitants of this old free city, who 
still adhere so strongly to the old ways. In 
London I am but for the time being, and I 
hope that my next future, and field of activity 
will be in America, in order to become a co- 
worker in the great educational work there, 
| and thus Miss E. P. Peabody’s wish will be real- 
ized. [am glad that a beginning has been 
“made with a Kindergarten in Washington. 
| The best advocates for the cause will be the 
| little ones, as the Kindergarten will further, 
| more than anything, the intended Normal 





| Philadelphia in Madame d’ Hervilly’s Chega- 


| ory as to the ‘Saxe Holm Mystery,” appeared 


A genuine Kindergarten is also going on in 


ry Institute, under the charge of one of Miss 
Garland’s pupils. Before it can be introduced 
into the pablic schools of Philadelphia, a train- 
ing school must be established in that vicin- 
ity. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Ogden, the wife of 
the Principal of the neighboring Normal 
School (in Worthington) and also a pupil of 
Miss Garland, has a successful Kindergarten 
and has also taken some young ladies to be 
trained for teachers. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Syracuse, Kin- 
dergartens are in operation under two of Mrs. 
Kriege’s pupils, and several more are strug- 
gling into existence, but suffer from the want 
of due knowledge and appreciation on the 
part of the public. Time, “the advocacy of 
the little ones,” as Mrs. Kraus Boette express- 
es it, will secure the desired end of universali- 
sing it. ALPHA. 





SAXE HOLM RISES TO EXPLAIN. 
Since Mrs. Burleigh’s letter, giving her the- 


first in these columns, it is right that the fol- 
lowing letter should appear also: 
Fepruary 23, 1874. 

Mrs. BurLe1cH:—Dear Madam. My atten- 
tion has just been calledto a paragraph in the 
Boston Globe, stating, on your authority, that 
the author of the Saxe-Holm stories is an “un- 
married, and still yonng woman, living in an in- 
land town of the State of New York.” 

I thinkit right to inform you that you are 
mistaken in your belief. 

I am heartily sorry that any woman—espe- 
cially one of whom you speak so kindly— 
should have been tempted by ambition to tell 
you such a falsehood. It is for hersake, more 
than for any other reason, that I undeceive 
you. It will be an act of true friendship for 
you to prevent her continuing to make this 
misrepresentation, which must sooner or later 
cover her with embarrassment and disgrace. 

With cordial regards for yourself personally, 
and with real sorrow for your young friend, 
lam, Yours sincerely, Saxe Horm. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


The action of the Michigan Legislature, 
which has submitted the question of Woman 
Suffrage to the people, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, to the men of the State, next No- 
vember, has already aroused discussion among 


that we believe that if this issue be fairly pre 
sented to them they will vote with an over. 
whelming majority to enfranchise their moth- 
ers, their wives and their sisters, and bid them 
God-speed in their efforts to widen their sphere 
of labor and usefulness. Let us, brethren, lay 
aside our prejudices and all pride of opinion, 
and approach the consideration of this question 
with an honest effort to decide it rightfully and 
manfully. Let us, dare to be honest with our- 
selves and dare to do that which seems just 
and right leaving the consequences with God. 
| For years we failed to do our Christian duty 
| by the question of slavery because we timidly 
feared the effect upon the country. Who of 
us do not now see that we were all guilty of a 
| great crime in not sooner throttling that in- 
| human monster of sin? Fifteen years ago 
| we were burning the fanatic, Charles Sumner, 
| in effigy, and a few years earlier were toasting 
| the brutal and cowardly ruffian who had almost 
succeeded in murdering him. The other day 
we tenderly laid all that remained to us of the 
| hero, Charles Sumner, in his coffin, and we cov- 
ered its lid with the floral offerings of loving 
hearts and with the green wreaths of the vic- 
tor and consigned his body to the grave amid 
the falling tears wrung from true hearts all 
over the world. He merely dared to do right 
when we were compromising with wron, at 
wasall. A few years since, we were heaping 
obloquy and reproach upon the Mrs. Liver- 
mores, the Mrs. Stantons and the Miss Smileys 
of ourland. To-day, although the battle for 
Woman’s enfranchisement is but half fought, 
we are ready to crown them the queens of wo- 
manhood, 





WHO VOTED FOR SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Dear JourNAL.— Of the 56 members of the 
House who voted in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
87 were Republicans and 19 Anti-Monopolists, 
Of those voting against it 9 were Republicans 
and 29 Anti-Monopolists. Four Republicans 
and two Anti-Monopolists absent. 

Of the 27 members voting for Suffrage in 
the Senate, 21 were Republicans and 6 Anti- 
Monopolists. Of the 21 in the negative 12 
were Republicans and 9 Anti-Monopolists. Two 
Republican Senators absent. 

The Legislature adjourned to-day. 

Yours truly, M. A, Work. 

Des Moines, March 29, 1874. 





THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


Framingham Grove has been secured for a 
mass meeting of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage on the Fourth of July next. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Illinois Wo 
man Suffrage Association was held on the 12 
ult., in Chicago. Mrs. Jane Graham Jones 
was re-elected President, Mrs. Loomis, Treas- 
urer, Miss Alta M. Hulett, Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. C. V. Waite, Recording Sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The election of Mrs. Campbell is itself a 
pledge of efficient and successful work. If 
sufficient funds can be raised for the purpose, 
she will canvass the State, and try to organ- 
ize the Suffrage element in the different local- 
ities. No better person could be sent out 
for this purpose, and if the advocates of Suf- 
frage throughout the State are in earnest, 
they will see that she is kept employed. Her 
address at present is No. 12 Diller street, 
Chicago. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention was held in 
Newark, N. J., last week. The principal 
speakers were Dr. R. T. Hallock, Mrs. Blake, 
and Mrs. Dr. Mix. Resolutions were adopted 
asking the Legislature to give women equal 
civil and political rights, and requesting Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen to reconsider his proposi- 
tion to disfranchise the voting women of Wy- 
oming. 





WOMEN AS DENTISTS. 


Epitors Woman's JournnaL:—At the last 
Annual commencement of the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery, there were two 
lady graduates. Valaska Wilcke of Prussia, 
and Annie D. Ramberger of Philadelphia. 

Miss Ramberger is the first American lady 
who has ever graduated in Dental Surgery. 
She has established an office in Philadelphia, 
where we understand she intends remaining, 
should her efforts be crowned with success. 

A Svupscriper. 

Philadelphia, March 30, 1874. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Gen. Edward M. Lee, late of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, a native of Guilford, Conn., gave @ 
talk Monday afternoon at the Woman’s Club 
rooms On the experiment of Woman Suffrage 
in thatterritory. General Lee was acting Gov- 
ernor, at the time the women were given the 
Suffrage, and was one of the warmest advo 
cates ofthe cause. He said that the movement 
at first was commenced by certain public me? 
as an advertising dodge for the Territory, and 
not at all as an earnest measure. No persons 





the newspapers. The Saturday Eveniwg Post | 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., says: 


The Woman Suffrage question is now fairly | 
before the people of the State, the Legislature 
having provided for its separate submission to 
the legal voters at the election next fall. Un- 
der the law of this State this question must 
be decided by the votes of men. Woman can- 
not by her ballot help to remove the political 
and social disabilities under which she labors. 








were more surprised when it was carried tha® 
those who proposed it. The experiment had 
been a thoroughly successful one. Women have 
served as justices of the peace and on juries. 
Asa consequence the laws have been carr 

out, the courts civilized, and politics rendered 
pure. No domestic jars have occurred, eve? 
thoughin one case a hasband and wife were 
rival candidates for the same office, the one °° 





But we have such confidence in the intelligence, 


the Democratic, the other on the Republica 
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ticket. The women usually vote for the best 
candidates, and cannot be bribed, and the 
whole political status is hightened and im- 
proved. 

This is important testimony. The friends 
of Woman Suffrage throughout New England, 
will do well to write to Gen. Lee, care of the 
Woman’s Jouryat, Boston, and engage him 
to deliver this address without delay in their 
respective localities. 


IS NOT STEPHEN FOSTER A VOTER! 


Epitors Journat.—Why did Stephen Fos- 
ter permit his house and farm to be sold for 
taxes? Is henotavoter? Ifnot, why not? 

ours truly, 
Mary Woops. 

Galva, Ills., March 31, 1874. 

The property sold for taxes is not owned 
solely by Stephen S. Foster, but jointly by 
himself and wife. The ground on which Mr. 
Foster refuses to pay taxes is, that he can- 
not conscientiously contribute to the support 
of a government which denies representation 
to one half of all its citizens. He thinks his 
refusal is a practical application of the com- 
mand to ‘‘remember those in bonds as bound 
with them.” 








WOMAN IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. C. A. Winship has been the efficient 
and popular superintendent of a large and flour- 
ishing Sunday School, in Wakefield, Mass., for 
many years. She has also, for twenty years, 
been the earnest and devoted teacher of a 
Bible class in the same school. A noble record 
truly! 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN THE CHURCH. 


DegerrFi£.p, March 26, 1874. 

You may be interested to know of the “new 
departure” just entered upon by the Unitarian 
society in Deerfield. Nearly a year ago, and 
by an almost unanimous vote of the parish, its 
constitution and by-laws were so altered as to 
admit ladies to a full and complete member- 
ship and equality in the society, including the 
right to vote and hold office. In harmony 
with this action, quite a number of our promi- 
nent ladies were in attendance at our annual 
parish meeting held last week, became voters 
and participated in allour proceedings. It was 
one of the most interesting meetings, in many 
tespects, we ever held. As one of the results 
it may be stated that stbscriptions for the con- 
tinued support of preaching were never before 
made as promptly. We have heard of no fam- 
ily quarrels or suffering children because the 
ladies were present and voted. Procress. 








TRIBUTE TO CHARLES SUMNER. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached a sermon 
on Sunday evening, March 22, concerning the 
death of Charles Sumner, to a crowded audi- 
ence, in New Haven. Her text was “The elo- 
quent orator—to teach his Senators wisdom.” 
Isaiah iii, 3, and Ps. cv, 22. On the front of 
the white marble pulpit was a motto, twined 
with ivy growing in pots, which stood upon the 
table below. The motto was the same as that 
used in the Congregational Church in West 
Newton, on the return of Sumner from Paris, 
after his injury. . 

“This side the blessed isle, no tree 

Grows green enough to weave a wreath for thee.” 

On the table stood a silver cross of a recent 
elegant design, (the invention of a woman), 
which is prepared to hold water, and therefore, 
preserve the flowers twined around it. Upon 
the cross hung a small medallion with the pho- 
tograph of Mr. Sumner. 

There were many colored people in the audi- 
ence who manifested a tearful sympathy with 
the words uttered, and after the services, 
grasped the hand of the speaker, with thanks 
for her truthful tribute to the champion of 
freedom, and the friend of theirrace. The ser- 
mon has been requested for publication in a 
New York paper. 


. 


—<—— 


MISS LOUD IN FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Miss Huldah B. Loud of East Abington, 
gave her lecture “Only a girl,” in Orange and 
Deerfield, March 26th and 28th, to very atten- 
tive audiencies, who seemed to appreciate Miss 
Loud’s excellent ability as a lecturer, and but 
for the unfavorable weather she would have 
had a much larger audience, as she well de- 
served. WARNER JOHNSON. 

Greenfield, Mass., March 29, 1874. 

















NOTES AND NEWS. 


Three sisters own and operate a Maine flour- 
ing mill, and are making money. 

The tomb of Caleb Cushing’s wife, who died 
forty years ago, is inseribed, “To my only 
wife.” 

Mrs. Geo. Ayers, has been chosen on the 
School Committee of Petersham, Mass., for 
three years. 

The story comes frou, Europe that Rubin- 
stein has adopted a poor Boston girl, paid her 
expenses to Europe, and will give her a mu- 
sical education. 





The Missouri House of Representatives 
passed a bill on the 27th ult., repealing the 
City Ordinance of St. Louis, which permitted 
the licensing of houses of ill-fame. 

The names of Jennie E. R. North and Car. 
rie M. Warner appear in the fourth division 





among the list of debaters for the next sopho- | 


more year at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

At London, last week, the University boat 
race was won by the Cambridge crew by two 
lengths. Distance, four miles, two furlongs— 


time, twenty-three minutes, thirty-five sec- | 


onds. 
Mrs. Lora M. Osgood, who was nominated 


for a place on the School C ittee in North | 
oe aay eye aac gems "| she will be a cripple for life. 


Andover, Mass., by the Democrats, was de- 


feated by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, the candidate 


of the Republicans. 


The Temperance women of Portland, Me., 
held an enthusiastic meeting, Monday night. 
William S. Baker spoke in bitter terms of the 
city officials, censuring them for not having 
enforced the prohibitory law. 


Mrs. M. M. Elliot of St. Paul, who is well 
known in Minnesota, as an active business 
woman, and a most earnest advocate of Tem- 
perance and Woman Suffrage, gladdened our 
office by a pleasant call this week. 


The women of Greenwich, Ct., have se- 
cured 1200 signatures to an appeal to the liq- 
uor dealers to cease their business. The wo- 
men do not contemplate any further effort 
than the presentation of the appeal. 


An Ashfield correspondent of the Greenfield 
Gazette states that “nineteen years ago (1855) 
Miss Lydia Hall and Miss Marietta Patrick 
were chosen members of our school-committee, 
and did good service in that capacity.” 

Rev. G. W. Field of Bangor is said to have 
created quite a sensation, Sunday, by telling 
the ladies of his congregation that they had 
better reform some of their follies in dress be- 
fore undertaking to make angels of beer drink- 
ers, 


Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford has written a letter 
to the New Haven Union concerning Mrs. Free- 
man, the Farmington murderess, who came to 
her for shelter in July, 1870, saying that she 
was homeless and friendless. Mrs. Hanaford 
considers that the woman is insane. 

The City Council of Cincinnati have passed 
a resolution requesting the Mayor to enforce 
the law against women who pray on the side- 
walks. The Gazette suggests the propriety of re- 
questing the Mayor to enforce the law against 
the saloons. Itisa poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways. 

A Boston man named Edward H. Sawyer, 
who already had one wife, hearing that a wid- 
ow named Rosalie Howard had $1025 in a 
bank, courted her and obtained a promise of 
marriage, she being ignorant that he had a 
wife, and, a few days ago, got her money from 
the bank, but the police have him in hand. 

The Citizens Suffrage Association of Phila- 
delphia, issue a four page circular “‘whenever 
they have the money on hand, and not before, 
as they will not goin debt.” Itis distributed 
gratuitously. No.6, the only one which has 
reached this office, contains a letter from Abby 
H. Smith, her address to the town meeting, 
and the laws of husband and wife. 

The women of Charlestown, S. C., have 
been working for Temperance ina very quiet, 
and as they believe, a very etfective way, 
for over a year past. At the hour of twelve 
each day, hundreds of them in concert offer 
up prayers in their homes, that bar-rooms 
may be closed, and the drunkard reformed. 
And the rum-selling business is going down. 

The Capital Gazette, which Helen M. Bar- 
nard helped to establish in Washington, did 
not find sufficient support, and is no longer 
published. Mrs. Barnard has, however, a ““Na- 
tional Bureau of Correspondence” in Washing- 
ton, through which she furnishes Washington 
Correspondence to country newspapers. Her 
address is 1104 L Street, Washington, D. C. 

Assemblyman Pelham, of Michigan, has 
introduced a bill to prevent discrimination 
against women teachers. It provides that wo- 
men employed as teachers in the public schools 
shall, in all cases, receive the same compensa- 
tion as is allowed male teachers for like ser- 
vices and holding the same grade certificates. 
The bill is a righteous one and ought to pass. 


The statement has been going the rounds of 
the papers that Colonel Higginson was pre- 
paring a work in reply to Dr. Clarke’s “Sex in 
Education.’’ The report has no other foun- 
dation tban this, that his criticism on Dr. 
Clarke’s book, originally printed in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, is included in the new vol- 
ume, “Sex and Education,” edited by Mrs. 
Howe. 


On motion of Mr. George F. Hoar; an amend- 
ment was made, on Monday, to the legislative 
appropriation bill providing that no civil officer 
of the government shall receive, in addition to 
his regular salary, any compensation or perqui- 
site from the treasury or property of the Uni- 
ted States, or shall make any private use of 


“such property, or of the labor of any person 


in the employment of the United States. 


The friends of Temperance in Rhode Island 
were astonished at their own strength, the oth- 
ed day, when the Legislature passed a prohib- 
itary liquor law. No one believed such a 
measure could be pasyed, bnt it has been, and 
so stringent it is that there is no provision for 
the sale of liquor for medical purposes. The 
Senate has since added such an amendment, 
and it will be acted upon by the House on 
Thursday. 





| down the door. 





A young man named Abbot, who formerly 
lived in the same house with Mr. J. C. Walker 
of Leominster, has been arrested for frighten- 
ing that lady so that she jumped from the win- 


| dow with her babe as stated in Friday's Union. 


He was drunk at the time and was trying to 


force an entrance to the house by breaking | 
It is now thought that Mrs. | 


Walker's injuries may not result fatally, but 


Apropos the dress uniform movement, of 
which the evidences are multiplying on all 
sides, we note the recommendation of the 
Englishwoman’s Magazine that ladies and chil- 
dren should resume “the pretty, modest, and 
becoming fashion of long trousers. Nothing,’’ 
says the writer, “is so becoming as a pretty 
little trousered foot appearing under the skirt 
ofa petticoat. Long white trousers for ladies 
are very much worn on the continent.’’ 


On the 24th of February two married daugh- 
ters of Ethaa Allen Crawford, of White Moun- 
tain history, ascended Mount Washington. 
The thermometer whs ten degrees below zero, 
and the wind blowing hard; but the ladies 
did not seem to mind the weather nor their 
frost-bitten faces, any more than their gentle- 
men friends who accompanied them. They 
were kindly and warmly received by the gen- 
tlemen of the United States Signal Service. 

At a meeting of the Radical Club of Phila- 
delphia, last week, a letter was read from Mrs 
Isabella B. Hooker, giving her reasons for be- 
lieving that Senator Sumner was in favor of 
recognizing the Equal Rights of women, but 
refrained from advocating them publictly be- 
cause he had not yet finished his fight for the 
colored race by the passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill. Resolutions of regard for Mr. Sumner, 
drafted by Robert Purvis, were unanimously 
adopted. 

The ladies of Chicago have met with some 
discouragements in their Temperance move- 
ment. A memorial to the City Council 
against the proposed repeal of the Sunday sa- 
loon-closing ordinance had been signed by 
16,000 women. A delegation was appointed 
to present it at the City Hall. A mob gath- 
ered, and the police was needed to secure their 
entrance. The petition was presented, but 
was not successful, and the ladies, on retiring, 
were scarcely protected from violence by citi- 
zens and the police. 


Bermuda, in winter, is perhaps as unsuita- 
ble a place for invalids, suffering with pulmo- 
nary or bronchial diseases, as could well be se- 
lected. A ‘personal visitant” says a word to 
invalids in the Boston Commonwealth, warn- 
ing them not to trust false representations to 
the contrary. The best locality for such per- 
sons is a highland region within the Tropics, 
and the most accessible locality of this kind is 
found, at present, in the mountains of Jamai- 
ca, where the thermometer ranges from 50 to 
75 degrees, with a clear, dry, elastic atmos- 
phere. 

Abba G. Woolson closed a recent lecture in 
Boston on Woman’s Dress by declaring that 
had she the autocratic power of the Shah or 
Czar she would command every man in her 
kingdom to change his apparel with the wo- 
men for one day only, that both might see 
how good it was! By night the men would 
be groaning and fuming to rid themselves of 
the horrors they had considered as the type of 
beauty in the other sex, while the poor women 
would be wailing over a return to their nornal 
condition of petticoat servitude and imprison- 
ing bands. 

On Tuesday of last week, at her place of 
abode in Boston, Mme. Camilla Urso, the vio- 
linist, met with a painful accident. The Post 
says: ‘She was cleaning a glove upon her 
left hand with kerosoline, when the inflamma- 
ble substance suddenly caught fire from a lamp 
near by, and the lady was severely burned 
upon her hand and wrist. The flames com- 
municated to her clotbing and to the contents 
of the closet in which she then was. A seam- 
stress enveloped her in a blanket, extinguished 
the flames, and doubtless saved her life. She 
will be unable to play the violin for some- 
time.” 

The London Saturday Review has an article 
on the Woman’s Temperance crusade, entitled 
“Intimidation by Prayer.” It says that “what 
chiefly deserves to be noticed about this agita- 
tion is that it is simply a form of mob intimida- 
tion which,in any country where personal rights 
are respected and reasonable freedom main- 
tained, would be suppressed at once by the 
authorities. Agitators, it declares, have no 
more right to pray in the streets in order to in- 
timidate private persons than to hold meet- 
ings there for a similar object; and it is neces- 
sary to remember that.a weapon of this kind 
is capable of a great variety of uses besides 
that of crushing one set of shop-keepers.” 

“The large Music Publishing House of Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., Boston, suffered from fire on 
Tuesday evening, March 24; the upper part of 
their main building being destroyed. Weare 
glad to learn that, although many thousands of 
valuable books were ruined by fire or water, 
their remaining stock in other buildings and in 
branch stores is quite large enough for present 
demands, and a large corps of printers and 
binders will soon supply what has been lost. 
A few days interruption of active business is 
all they anticipate. They have temporarily re- 
moved to No. 225 Washington Street, opposite 








| Franklin, where they may at present be ad- 
dressed.’ 


Some individual who has had the joy of see- 
) ing Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud in the domestic 
| circle says: “She has the most wonderful way 
| of ingratiating herself with children. She will 
get down on the floor among them, enter into 
all their fun and infantile architecture, and then 
precipitate them into ecstasies by whistling for 
them, (and she whistles like a flute or a night- 
ingale), or playing the violin. It is really won- 
derful to hear her whistle; no one could ever 
do itbetter. There is nothing she is fonder of 
than a good romp with a lot of lively children, 


than an eight horse-power school-girl.” 


' The following are some of the prominent 
features in the bill revising the law in relation 
to husband and wife, which has passed both 
branches of the Illinois Legislature : 

“A married woman may in all cases sue and 
be sued without joining her busband with her 
to the same extent as if she were unmarried ; 
if sued with her husband she may defend for 
her own right; ifhe neglects to defend she 
may defend for him also, and vice versa; neith- 
er party shall be responsible for the debts of 
the other; contracts and liabilities incurred by 
the wife may be enforced against her the same 
as if she were unmarried, but she cannot enter 
into partnership business with another person 
without the husband’s consent, unless he be 
idiotic or insane, or is in the penitentiary, or 
has abandoned her ; one cannot sue or recover 
compensation for services performed for the 
other; one shall not convey property to the 
other without a conveyance in writing, to be- 
recorded in the same manner as chattel mort’ 
gages; the expenses of the family and the edu- 
cation of the children shall be chargeable upon 
the property of both or of either, and in re- 
lation thereto they may be sued jointly or 
separately.” 

At the recent charter election in Penn Yan, 
N. Y., the ladies went to the polls, placed an 
anti-rum ticket of their own in nomination, and 
worked hard all day to secure its election. 
Early in the morning, committees visited every 
house and place of business, and offered a bat- 
lot to each voter. The election commenced at 
one o’clock, at which time the ladies were still 
busy in every quarter, over twenty of them, 
including some of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential in the place, taking their stations at 
the polls. Here they remained until the close, 
offering ballots to every man who came in. 
They were treated respectfully, and not an in- 
sult was offered. When the votes were count- 
ed, it was found that the ladies had elected 
two out of three of their candidates for trustees, 
while the other was defeated by only a single 
vote. 
of license by a vote of four to two, those who 
hold over being in the liquor interest. If these 
ladies had been able to vote, the result would 
have been certain. 

Adelina Patti’s noble husband, the Marquis 
de Caux, stipulates that his melodious wife 
may give one hundred performances of opera 
in this country, commencing next fall, at the 
rate of $2500 per night, this sum to be paid im- 
mediately after each representation. In addi- 

tion to this, the Messrs. Strakosch must pay 
the traveling expenses of Mme. Patti-Caux, the 
Marquis, and four other persons, two of whom 
are stated to be first class and two second class, 
whatever that may be. Tosecurethe nightin- 
gale, the Messrs. Strakosch have to deposit 
$100,000 with the Messrs. Rothschild, to remain 
until the end of the season. This is only one 
item of expense outof many. The others may 
be faintly imagined. As itis doubtful, howev- 
er, whether Adelina Patti will come to this 
country until she has squeezed the European 
orange dry, and time has begun to put an edge 
on her voice, opera-goers will not have to worry 
themselves about the Patti prices. She can 
better afford to pay her yearly forfeit of $1500 
than to give up her yearly European stipend 
and the valuable perquisites in the shape of 
jewels and diamonds, which she cou]d not ex- 
pect to have in this country. 





Mrs. Maggie Van Cott was in Baltimore, 
lately, and the papers of that city contain in- 
teresting reports of her meetings. The ablest 
ministers of the Methodist Church do not seem 
to have countenanced her work by their pres- 
ence, but she had throngs to hear her. She 
read the account of the temptation of Jesus by 
the devil, “in quite a dramatic style,” with 
comments. She said: “Poor, miserable dev- 
il. He has nothing that he can call his own. 
He promises much to young men and girls.” 
She told how, after she had spoken the first 
time in meeting, the devil tried to delude her. 
As she left the meeting, she was one of the 
happiest mortals on God’s footstool, but the 
devil whispered to her not to let her family 
know what she had done. She gave striking 
instances of sudden death ; kept the aisles open 
for “the mourners”; shook her fan and then 
her finger at those who displeased her. All 
who were willing to go to Christ were called 
upon to hold up their right hands. She claimed 
to be inspired, and to receive revelations from 
God. Ofcourse there were skeptics, but Mrs. 
Van Cott found a champion in Rev. Mr. Jones, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, who said that the 
secret of her success is supernatural, and the 


attempts of her critics “are as ridiculous as the ! 


efforts of a mouse to nibble off the wings of an 
archangel.” 


Anna F. Crane, who has attracted so much 
attention abroad, is Mrs. Vogl’s sister. She 





She makes them all infatuated with her in less | 
than a minute, and she stirs up more noise the fortunes of the stage as prima donna,” it be- 


| went abroad about four years ago for the com- 
_ pletion of her musical education, and already 


has a repertoire of twenty operas. She has 
sung at Milan, Florence, Naples and Salerno. 
Her first benefit was in the last city, after which 
she was crowned by Picolomini, whom she is 
said to resemble. The erown was of white 
flowers, and such quantities of white satin rib- 
bon was worked into it, that, with true Yankee 
faculty, she made it do duty for her sashes on 
other great occasions. The opera was “Lin- 


| da.” The programme was printed on white 


satin with gilt letters; on the back was a poem, 


| with the following heading: “To the little 


American, Anna F. Crane, who first essayed 


ing considered remarkable that she should not 


| first try subordinate ports. The American 


Consul at Milan told her,in 1872, when he gave 
her her passports for Russia, that she had done 
more in two years than any American girl he 
had ever known in Europe. She was the first 
American girl to sing in Warsaw, and was re- 
cieved with unbounded enthusiasm, the peo- 
ple crying, ‘‘Bravo! bravo! little Americaine !”” 
Later, in December, 1873, she appeared in 
opera at Odessa, Russia, and was called before 
the curtain fifteen times. At the same place 
she was compelled to reappear after ‘“‘Trova- 
tore” nineteen times. She now has four en- 
gagoments under advisement, and we hope 
some of them may bring her across the Atlan- 
tic again, Would it not be a good idea to have 
her sing atthe Centennial? she would bea fine 
specimen of the kind of girl we can raise in a 
Republic. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Neglected Coughs and Colds.—Fow are 
aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Co!d,"’ in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to “Brown's BroncouiaL 
TrocueEs,” if neglected, often works upon the Lungs. 

l4—It 











The Board, however, remains in favor- 


Mevsers. Learnard & Hartley, who for so 
many years have been established at the well-known 
Carpet store on the corner of Union and Hanover Sts., 
have removed to their new store, which may well be 
termed the Mammoth Carpet Store, Nos. 64, 66, 58 
and 60 Canal St., and Nos. 147, 149, 151 and 158 Friend! 
St., where they will be glad to receive their friends 
and the public generally. 14—lt 


Burnett’s Coceatne allays irritation, removes. 
all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action. 
of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus promot- 
ing a vigorous and healthy growth of hair, l4—lt 





Every Mother has experienced and regretted 
the shabby appearance made by children’s shoes, 
which, before half worn out, will become rusty an® 
cracked, refusing to take common blacking, or retain 
polish. Every lady has regretted having to diseard a 
reticule or traveling bag, long before it is worn out, 
from the same cause, and would thankfully receive 
any information as to how these things are to be 
avoided and the articles renovated. Brown’s French 
Dressing, a valuable and inexpensive composition, ts 
just the thing required, It will give all the smooth- 











nes¢, polish, aud jet surface to any of these articles, 
and make the rustiest boot or shoe, the most disrepu- 
table traveling bag, look as well as new, with the ex- 
tra advantage of being permanent, and not liable to 
come off, neither soiling the most delicate kid glove, 
or losing either its brilliancy or permanency by the 
action of rain or damp. The only thing is to be cer- 
tain you haye the right thing. Ask for Brown's 
French Dressing, and take no other. 14—1t 


Messrs. Hallett, Davis & Co. have lately 
introduced a new patent upright piano, which should 
be examined by those seeking a first-class instrument. 

14—1t 


Cholera and Pain-Killer.—The efficacy of 
Perry Davis’ world-renowned Pain-Killer in all dis- 
eases of the bowels, even in that terrible scourge— 
the Asiatic cholera—has been amply attested by the 
most convincing authority. Missionaries in China 
and India have written home in commendation of 
this remedy in terms that should carry conviction to 
the most skeptical, while its popularity in communi- 
ties nearer home is ample proof that the virtues 
claimed for it are real and tangible. The Pain-Killer 
has been before the public over Tuirry Years, and 
has won a deservedly high reputation as an alleviator 
of pain and a preserver of health. It has become a 
household remedy, from the fact that it gives imme- 
diate and permanent relief. Lt is a purely vegetable 
preparation made from the best and purest materials, 
safe to keep and to use in every family. It is recom- 

led by physicians and persons of all classes, and 
to-day, after a public trial of over thirty years—the 
average life of man—it stands unrivaled and unex- 
celled, spreading its usefulness over the wide world, 
Its large and increasing sale affords positive evidence 
of its enduring fame. 14—It 
Carpets for the Ym yo at Low Prices. 

For Cash Only. 

English Tapestries for $1.25. 

100 Rolls Ingrains, 50 cents. 

200 Rolls Canton Mattings, 17 cents. 

Sheet Oil Cloths, $1.00 (former price $2.00.) 
dun Oil Cloths, 2 yards wide, at three-quarters usu- 

rices. 

Stair Carpets under value. 

— Crumb Cloths, with borders, at. about half 
value. 

Extra qualities of Ingrains and 3-Plys, of the high- 
est grades produced, at much under value. 

About 100 Rolls Printed Berlins (Brussel Figures), 
at 30 cents. 

Our customers will be supplied at Retail at the 
above low prices previous to our removal. 

NK ENGLAND CARPET CQ., 
373 Washington Street, 
13—4t (Next building to Adams House,) 

Don’t meglect Costivemess!—The prolific 
source of Headache, Dizziness, Heartburn, Oppres- 
sion of Food, Flatulence, Sour Stomach, Bad Taste 
in the Mouth, Sick Headache, Palpitation or Flutter- 
ing of the Stomach, Yellow or Bilious Skin, Pain in 
the Side, Weariness, Weakness, etc. DR. HARRI- 
SON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES cure alb these 
symptoms, being both a laxative and tonic combined. 
Agreeable to the palate, operating without pain, they 
quicken the Liver, promote digestion, and are the 
only preventive and cure for Piles. Trial box 30 cts, 
Large box 60 cts., mailed-free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 








a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and al 

Throst and Lung complaints. For sale by E, S. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
| Boston, and by all Druggists, 


10—St 
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POETRY. 
MARCH. 
In the snowing and the blowing ' 
In the erur!) sleet— 
Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet 
Softly taps the rpring, and cheeriy 
“Darlings, are you here’ 
Till they anewer: “We are wrarly 
Nearly ready, dear 
“Where is winter, with bis snowing? 
Tell us, «pring,’’ they say 
Then she avewere: “He ie going, 
Going on bis way 
Poor old winter does not love you 
Bat his time ie past 
Soon my birds shall sing above you- 


Set you free at last!’ 


~—M. M.D, in St. Nicholas. 
- 


“CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” | 
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D. Bummer was dead. 

His daughter bad gone in a lonely carriage 
and laid him in a strange cemetery of a strange 
city, where D. Bummer was eating when an 
apoplectic fit carried him off. But homeless 
as his ashes were here, they would have been 


equally homeless anywhere else, for he wasa | 


Bohemian. From North to South, from East 
to West, D. Bummer had fared nearly a quar- 
ter of a century—sometimes as a company’s 
agent, oftener at his own venture, trying to 
fire his countrymen with a patent fly-catcher 


or dish-mop which he had just invented, or ; 


with mining leads which he had discovered. 
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Relatives she had, but so distant and so insen- 
sible to D. Bummer and daughter that she 
turned no thought towards them in her dis- 
tress. 


Bitterly alone and faint she lay before her | 


God, seeming to grasp his starry skirts. Rosa 
was not sentimental. She took not up the 
young woman’s refrain of “Let me die!” 
Young, healthy life was in her limbs, and her 
body was made for a long and beautiful life of 
womanly uses, out circumstances choked her 
like the wells of a vault. She didn’t see how 
tolive. She lay passive on the balcony, wait 
ing to be lifted in Everlasting arms and set 
| upon her feet. And presently she felt them 
closing round her. Her loss was lifted—some 
influence came over her like a rush of air; 
| Someone was with her; she saw His thorn-set 


England's sun was setting o'er the hills so far away, | “Vast fortunes” were always going to be real- | face, she was against His bosom. It was all 
Filled the land with misty beauty at the close of one | ized by D. Bucomer and those who believed | well, it would ever be well with her. Nobody 


sai day; 
And the last rays "kissd the forehead of aman and 

' 

maiden fair 

He with step so slow and weary, she with sunny, float- 


ing hair: 
He with bowed heac, sad and thoughtful, she with | 
lips 0 cold and white, | 
BStruggied to keep back the murmur, “Curfew must 
not ring to-night 
“Sexton,” Beasie’s white lips faltered, pointing to the 
prison old, 


With its walls so tall and gloomy, walleso dark, and 
damp and cold, wih hes 
“I've a lover in that prison, doomed this very night 

to die 
At the ringing of the curfew, and no earthly hope is 
nigh: 


Cromwell will not come till sunset,’’ and her face 
grew strangely white, 
As she spoke in husky whispere—“Curfew must not 
ring to-night.” 
*‘Bessic,”’ calmly spoke the sexton—every word pierced 
her young heart 
Like a thousand gleaming arrows—like a deadly poi- 
soned dart: 
“Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew from that 
gloomy shadowed tower; 
Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the twilight 
hour; 
I have done my duty ever, tried to do it just and right 
Now I'm old,1 will not miseit: Girl, the curfew 
rings to-night!” 
Wild her eyes and pale her features, stern and white 
her thoughtful brow, 
And within her heart's deep center Bessie made asol- 
emp vow; . 
Bhe had listened while the judges read, without a tear 
or sigh, 
“At the ringing of the curfew--Basil Underwood 
must die!” 
And her breath came fast and faster, and her eyes 
grew large and bright— 
One low murmur, scarcely spoken—“Curfew must not 
ring to-night!” 
She with light step bounded forward, sprang within 
the old church door. 
Left the old man coming slowly, paths he'd trod so 
oft before; 
Not one moment paused the maiden, but with cheek 
and brow aglow, 
Staggered up the gloomy tower, where the bell swung 
to and fro; 
Then she climbed the slimy ladder, dark, without one 
ray of light, 
Upward still, her pale lips saying, ‘‘Curfew shall not 
ring to-night !’’ 
She has reached the topmost ladder, o’er her hangs 
the great dark bell, 
And the awful gloom beneath her, like the pathway 
down to hell; 
See, the ponderous tongue is swinging, ’tis the hour 
of curfew now— 
And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her 
breath and paled her brow. 
Shall she let itring? No, never! her eyes flash with 
sudden light, 
As she springs and grasps it firmly—‘Curfew shall 
not ring to-night!" 
Out she swung, far out, the city seemed a tiny speck 
below; 
There, ’twixt heaven and earth suspended, as the bell 
swung to and fro; 
And the half-deaf sexton ringing (years he had not 
heard the bell), 
And he thought the twilight curfew rang young Ba- 
sil’s funeral knell; 
Still the maiden clinging firmly, cheek and brow so 
and white, 
Stilled her frightened heart's wild beating—“Curfew 
shall not ring to-night!’’ 
It was o’er -the bell ceased swaying, and the maiden 
stepped once more 
Firmly on the damp old ladder, where for hundred 
years before 
Human foot had not been planted; and what she this 
night had done 
Should be told long ages after—as the rays of setting 
sun 
Light the sky with mellow beauty,aged sires with 
heads of white 
Tell the children why the curfew did not ring that 
one sad night. 
O’er the distant hills came Cromwell; Bessie saw him, 
and her brow, 


his tales, but they weren’t realized. 
However, reverses never prevented him from 
enjoying the good things this world afforded. 
Je was born defective in that faculty which 
recognizes distinct property rights. 


ries, or if his child breathed any desire, the 
world was bound, in his eyes, to gratify such 
wants, and as long as his credit held out the 
world did gratify them; when credit shorten- 
ed he stood, an outraged gentleman, glaring 
at the world over his folded arms. 

He took his child with him in all his wan- 
derings. Rosa neverknew ahome. Her ear- 
liest memory was of leaning on papa’s coat 
and watching the landscape whirl past a car- 
window. She got her breeding in hotels and 
boarding houses. 

Before she grew to womanhood she took an 
indignant stand against the world by her fa- 
ther’s side. He made the little girl his escape- 
valve; through her he poured his disappoint- 
ments, the stinginess of capitalists and vil- 
lainy of mankind in general. Rosa petted him 
with both palms and glared at those who re- 
fused to trust him. 

But, as her reason broadened she grew 
into shame and sorrow. She saw her father 
as he was, and hated herself for seeingit. Her 
maiden cheek flamed with a martyr’s fire 
when disreputable, moneyed men patronized 
D. Bummer and inclined to pet D. Bummer’s 
daughter. Ske heard his name tossed about 
in contempt and felt contemptuous eyes on 
her. ‘ 

D. Bummer thought himself a model father. 
He certainly gave his daughter the advantages 
‘of travel, and he was always on the point of 
netting her a magnificent inheritance, so she 
was brought up self-educated and helpless. 
As Rosa grew into knowledge of her position 
she begged her father to fit her for self-sup- 
port. But D. Bummer was a gentleman, be- 
sides, ‘‘vast fortunes were about, etc., let him 
never hear his daughter mention such a thing. 
It was an imputation against him. She was 
to remember that she was a lady.” 

As if to put this fact to test he carelessly 
dragged her with him into debasing society. 
Once he threw her, a whole week, upon the 
arts of his “friend” Guernsey. They made a 
party to San Francisco, overland. Guernsey 
was a blasé New Yorker, who loved himself 
with all his soul. Rosa was a dainty, darling 
little thing, modest as a moss-bud. Had you 
seen her babe-like face, the early heart-ache in 
her eyes, you would have gathered it between 
your hands and loved her. She was in com- 
plete subjection to her father; the more she 
despised him at heart the more she bent her- 
self to him outwardly. 

Guernsey felt that his lines had fallen to 
him in pleasant places. He made love by sun- 
light and starlight. Remember, Rosa was an 
unformed woman, whom no mother had quick- 
ened in delicacy or skilled in the ways of so- 
ciety. Guernsey half fascinated her and she 
probed him with seeking eyes, but with sure 
instinct she turned herself away and curled 
from him like a sensitive plant. She was 
spared persecution by her father who sudden- 
ly saw the star of fortune in another direction. 

But now this father was dead. He had 
gone gracefully out of the world from the best 
hotel the place afforded, had commanded a 
genteel burial, and left his blessing on his 
child. Everybody sympathized with her and 
—stared at her. Those nearest, being famil- 
iar, asked “What she intended to do?” 

- Rosa locked herdooruponthemall. It was 





Lately white with sickening horror, glows with sud- 
den beauty now; 

At his feet she told her story, showed her hands all 
bruised and torn, 

And her sweet young face so haggard, with a look so 
sad and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity—lit his eyes with 
misty light; 

“Go, your lover lives,” cried Cromwell; “Curfew 
shall-not ring to-night.” 

— Exchange. 


STATISTICS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The social and vital statistics of the White 
House include one marriage, Miss Maria Mon- 
roe, daughter of the President, to Mr. Gouve- 
neur, in 1820. Two Presidents have died in 
the house, and a third, Mr. Lincoln, killed else- 
where, was laid in state in the East room. 
Several children have died at the White House, 
but it has welcomed the advent of but one 
new-born baby, James Madison Randolph, the 
grandson of Thomas Jefferson. . 





a moonless night. She went out on her bal- 
cony and closed the blinds after her; there 
she was, alone, near the upper air. Her soul 
felt smothered in her body. She fell down 
under the sky and looked up, laying her face 
against the iron railing. 

Rosa was not a woman who shed tears easi- 
ly. She made no sound, but her whole being 
cried to the Someone who has said, “He can 
give power to the faint and to them that have 
no might he can increase strength.” Who 
has promised that “Though youths faint and 
be weary and young men utterly fall, they 
that wait upon him shall renew their strength; 
shall mount up with wings as eagles, shall run 


It would be impossible to imagine a more 
helpless creature than this black-draped girl. 
All her inheritance was one bill in her port- 
monnaie. Her father’s effects were seized. 
She was slightly made and unfit for hard work. 





and not be weary, shall walk and never faint.” | 


| knew it, but she had found One who com- 


| forted. 


Afterwards she went in and staked out her | 


| position and immediate plans. She would 


If D. | jeave the hotel next morning and find cheap | together unsettled air with which Mr. Guern- 
Bummer wanted a new suit or tropical luxu- | Jodgings and some work. “We're not afraid | sey wafted himself in good time around the 


of work,” said Rosa Bummer, still commun- 
ing with the Invisible Presence. She spread 
out her pink palms and looked up for approv- 
al, “nothing honest will degrade me. Per- 
haps somebody will take me for chambermaid 
or nursery governess.’”’ She paused to men- 
| tally cut up her white gowns into serviceable 
aprons and eke suitable raiment out of her 
scant lady wardrobe. 

It occurred to her, just here, to lay some of 
her designs before a celebrated architect living 
in the city. Rosa had studied architecture 
from alove of it. She had no hope of turning 
her aptness to account; but being determined 
to leave no plan untried, which might secure 
her independence, she waited on the gentle- 
man early next morning. 

He was a white-haired. man. Rising from 
a table covered with papers and instruments, 
he interviewed his quiet visitor and her de- 
signs on their merits. Rosa Bummer stood 
‘up to take place among the workers of the 
world. 

The gentleman found it worth his while to 
hold a conference with her. When the girl 
came again into sunshine, her wax-like face 
shone. She could hardly believe the hope set 
before her. She had agreed to study her art 
under this master, to help him with his plans, 
submit her inventions to him, receive a per 
cent. of their value and a salary which quite 
eclipsed the chambermaid’s ambitions. Rosa 
had a wide knowledge of buildings. I told 
you D. Bummer gave his daughter the advan- 
tages of travel. Her invention was quick, and 
she had a delicate, feminine eye to details. 
Her head was full of ideals. She made haste 
‘to find quiet, pleasant lodgings, and to set 
about her business. It was good for Rosa to 
have full hands at this time. 

The architect’s wife took a fancy to her hus- 
band’s young pupil, and drew the girl into her 
home circle. 





CHAPTER II. 

Rosa Bummer’s life, thus rooted, rose into 
strength. It threw out feelers right und left 
towards other lives. But I follow only the 
main stem. 

She walked the streets, a quietly draped fig- 
ure, pliant and firm, and bright of face; or 
sat at table in her office, calculating and cre- 
ating. She went into the houses of the poor, 
and pointed out defects with an eye to reme- 
dying them, until the people grew used to her 
and loved her. 

She lingered late over a plan one evening. 
It was now February dusk when her feet 
touched the pavement, and she made haste 
because her route was a crooked one, 

A tall, exquisite, lazy man sauntered on the 
walk, coquetting with a cane, which he 
dropped as Rosa passed, to scan her face as he 
stooped for it. The babe-like face was ma- 
tured, and its eyes were thinking; no longer 
hungry eyes, but Guernsey knew her. The 
pretty shape of her glove, the draping of her 
cloak clinched her in his memory. 

“Ah!” he cried effusively, “Rosa Bummer! 
Little Rosa!” squaring up to possess her hand. 
“Why, I’m happy! I’m overjoyed! How 
have you been? Where are you stopping? 
Where is papa? His errand, mining-stock or 
churns this time ?’’ 

“Mr. Guernsey,” said Rosa, standing off 
from his advances, “my father isdead. Please 
respect his memory and his daughter enough 
to let me pass.’’ 

“Dead !”’ cried Guernsey, falling into step 
by her side, and ringing his stick along the 
pavement. “Why, you astonish me! How 
sad! Then you are all alone?’ 

Rosa crossed a street and turned a corner. 

“Such a timid little thing to be left alone!” 
continued Guerusey, walking with even 
strides. “Where are you staying? So fortu- 
nate I saw you!” 

Rosa turned another corner; they were now 
on an avenue lined with quiet, villa-like resi- 
dences, she turned and faced him. 

“Do you mean to persist in following and 
annoying me, sir? You have seen that I de- 
cline your further acquaintance; your com- 

| pany is aninsult. Will you suffer me to pass 
without further words ?’’ her hand darted ner- 
vously to her belt. 





“Ah!” puffed Mr. Guernsey, unctiously | 
swelling himself, “how could she be so cruel? 
Decline his acquaintance! wouldn’t even let | 
him see where she lived so that he could call! 
Had his little Rosa forgotten the happy hours 
—Ah!’’ 

The muzzle of a pistol, cold aad five-eyed | 
flasbed up suddenly in his face. It had a 
hair-trigger, and a little gloved forefinger was 
on that trigger. 


are a dead man. You dastardly coward! you 
| track me because you think I am defenceless. | 
| Mind! I carry this always, and I am a practi- | 
| cal markswoman! About, face, sir!” 
Guernsey tried a melting smile but his lips 
| were too stiff. He could not surprise her, for 
| her eyes swept his movements like lightning. 
The situation was very tryingto a gentleman, 
but being gallant and obliging, he humored 
| her caprices, and faces about. 
| “Now, march! Turn the corner to the 
| left. I cover you till you do!” 
You would have Jaughed had you seen the 
| half deprecating, collapsed-patronizing and al- 


| corner. Not till his portly person and the last 
| suggestion of his coat had disappeared, did 
Rosa put up her pistol. 

She flitted away through the mist, leaving 
the sole witness uf the scene to enjoy it huge- 
ly. Leaning from an upper gallery, he had 
failed to take in its meaning until the girl 
stood on the defensive. 

*That’s spirit for you!” he laughed silently 
‘No noise and items for the morning paper, 
but cool and ladylike conduct throughout. I 
wonder who she is ?” 

“Roy!” cried a lady, parting the curtains 
behind him. ‘The bell has rung for dinner. 
Are you hunting constellations through the 
fog ?” 

“Yes! andI haveseen aphenomenon. An- 
dromeda got off the rocks, faced the sea mon- 
ster with a navy revolver, and backed him be- 
low the horizon!” 

“What nonsense!’ murmured Mrs. Cheri- 
ton. “Draw the curtain, please, dear.” 

Cu aPTer III. 

D. Bummer’s daughter, about this time, 
concentrated her thoughts and efforts to a cer- 
tain focus. A Chicago company, about to 
build a great depot, offered a handsome sum 
for the best design. By her friend’s advice, 
Rosa ventured into the competition. Her 
plan had been a darling of her thoughts for 
months, so after submitting it she awaited 
anxiously its fate. 

Often when she went to her work, Rosa 
made a loop into 4 by-street and entered a poor 
little building, in the front uf which a penny- 
shop was kept. Nodding to the care-fur- 
rowed woman behind the counter, Rosa 
passed at once to an inner room and kissed 
the boy she found on an old sofa. He hada 
beautiful face, but his arms were fearfully 
long, and his body was so misshapen it made 
beholders shudder. He always laid his head on 
Rosa’s breast, and held her near him as long as 
she stayed. She brought him a picture, or a 
tea-rose, or grapes, or a new song she had 
learned to sing for him. 

Once, as she thus gathered her nestling, a 
gentleman entered the shop, and half distract- 
ed the old woman with his wants, while he 
listened to voices through the open door. 

I am half-ashamed to confess it was Roy 
Guerin; that he had followed Rosa; that it 
was not the first time he had followed her. 
Even with the pistol in his memory, he linger- 
ed ever after her, like astar caught in the hair 
of a comet and thrown off its course. Visit- 
ing the architect’s rooms, one day, he metand 
recognizedher. She interested him ; and none 
the less because she gave him no second glance 
after his introduction. Being an amateur au- 
thor, with plenty of spare time on his hands, 
he began to study her as a “character,” and 
had now proceeded so farthat he was making 
her his heroine. Reverently, with a sympa. 
thy she did not dream any mortal could feel 
for her, he threaded the ways of her life, and 
learned her. He fitted past to present; and 
from these and the woman before his eyes, he 
evolved the nature of D. Bummer’s daughter, 
as it shall appear when promoted. He follow- 
ed her with the insane enthusiasm of poets, 

“Fish-hooks, sir?” answered the care-fur- 
rowed shop woman with a stare, “I hayen’t 
none in my stock, sir!’’ 

“Darling,” Rosa was saying to her lame 
nestling, ‘‘You mustn’t see it that way. You 
are not alone. Youare in company with the 
best people of the earth. Let me show you 
what I mean,I understand it, for I once felt 
thus cut off and entirely helpless myself. You 
know what a feeling in common is, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” , 

“Well, dear, all the best and greatest folks, 
and all the ordinary ones who are of most use 
to their kind, have felt at sometime just as 
you do. The Holy Lord himself, once fell 
down and cried that he was forsaken! So this 
gives him and all the people and you, a feeling 
in common. But they all come out of the 
misery and have power given them to bear 
and do what must be borne and done. Dar- 
ling, don’t say you are cut off from every one. 
You are in an innumerable company. They 


“Move an inch before I bid you, and you | 
| to help me. 








are with you. You are of them. See?” 


“Yes;’’ with bis face against her neck, his 
comforted eyes closed. 


CHapTerR IV. 


“Hortensia,” opened Roy, walking restless- 
ly across his sister’s morning-room, “I’ve been 
agood brother to you, baven’t I?” 

“Just ordinary,” replied Hortensia, spread- 
ing out her canvass and counting stitches, 
“Are you trying to get into my will ?”’ 

“Into your good-will, yes.” Now I want you 
You will help me, won’t you?” 
he drew her from her chair: his eyes smote 
her through with concern. 

“Royal Guerin,”’ said Mrs. Cheriton solemn. 
ly, “have you gone and fallen in love? Who 
is she, sir? Come, you’ve been these many 
years standing out against matrimony, and I 
always expected it would end in an apple- 
woman!” 

‘“‘Hortensia, she is not like any other”— 

“Of course—spare me—! But her name ?’’ 

“She is the daughter of one D. Bummer.” 

“Ciel!” screamed Mrs. Cheriton who let her 
French nature off in French explosives. 
“Bummer!” t 

“One D. Bummer,” continued Roy, “who, 
as nearly as I can learn was a man of good in- 
tentions. He left her utterly,” etc. 

Having once launched upon the career of 
D. Bummer’s daughter, Roy spread her vir- 
tues choicely, and delivered himself of the 
poem of his life. 

“I see you're lost!” gasped Hortensia in de- 
spair. “‘I suppose you want to be married from 
here?” 

“Married!” repeated Roy blankly. “Why, 
child, she has yet to be won! She hardly 
knows of my existence. I have chosen her, 
but I am afraid of putting out my hand clumsi- 
ly and losing her, she is so sensitive, so fine- 
natured! Her husband must climb; she’s not 
one to drop into a man’s hands, Hortensia!” 
he crushed ‘his sister’s hands on his breast, 
“Dear, I love her!’ 

“My son,” spake Mrs. Cheriton, lifting a 
maternal finger, “it is true; your wits are 
stolen. Now hear the word of counsel and 
wisdom. I will make Mrs. Enoch take me to 
call on your idol. (Don’t caper, sir!) If she is 
all your fancy painted her, see me become your 
fairy godmother! I’ll have her here and show 
up my brother’s best to her admiring eyes— 
(Oh you dreadful bear, what a crush!) But 
if she is an unsuita person—attend !—I 
shall set my face against the whole matter!” 

Shortly thereafter, the architect’s wife, 
flushed and pleased to honor her favorite, 
ushered Mrs. Cheriton upon her. The young 
French woman looked, and then she called up 
her powers of fascination. She kissed Rosa 
at her departure, and made her promise to 
push their acquaintance rapidly. 

In due time the company made choice of 
designs, and their choice fell upon Rosa’s plan. 
She spread their letter out and stood with 
folded hands before it. D. Bummer’s daughter 
with a competence, and seal of success on her 
work! What power had He given to the 
faint! Her heart was full and glad and ran 
over into the bosom of Mrs. Cheriton who 
called at that fortunate moment to ask Rosa 
to drive. Mrs. Cheriton effervesced like an 
ideal French-woman. 

“It’s completely charming, my dear! And 
now what must we do? Wemust have a din- 
ner party for you, of course. I want to intro- 
duce you to some of my friends, so we’ll hon- 
or this occasion, ete., my dear!” Mrs. Cheri- 
ton fell to patting her with delight. 

So it came to pass that Rosa robed herself for 
this feast and entered the Cheriton circle, in- 
nocent of the plot against her peace. 

Roy watched her among the guests, and his 
heart burned within him. He was desperate- 
ly in love with the beautiful, adaptable crea- 
ture, who could go alone through the world 
and feel herself in the best of society; who 
had a shoulder for every unfortunate child’s 
head; who could stand against appalling cir- 
cumstances, like her ancestors the Puritans, 
with “‘both ye spiritual wrestling and ye cat- 
nal weapon!’’ 

“What if I should lose her?” he thought, 
when, it becoming his duty and pleasure to 
hand her down to dinner, her unconscious 
touch on his arm thrilled him. 

Rosa lifted her eyes to the clear-cut, ner- 
vous face of Mr. Guerin, to make some trivial 
remark, but the words died on her lips. A neW 
vista of woman-experience opened that mo- 
ment to D. Bummer’s daughter. 











COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE. 


Frances, Countess Waldegrave, has long 
been a political as well as a social power in the 
politics of Great Britain. She some years 
since established herself as the successor of 
Lady Holland, the Duchess of Sutherland and 
Viscountess Palmerston, in London drawing- 
room and political counsels. Had it not bee? 
for her it is quite probable that Mr.Chichester 
Fortescue, her husband, despite his undoubted 
talents, would not have risen above an under- 
secretary ship. Its hinted that she has com 
pletely the ear of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Card- 
well, Lord Granville and the Duke of Argyll, 
and rumor has it that she has always had not 
a little to say regarding the selection of the 
noble ladies who have official stations a4 
duties in her Majesty’s household. However 
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this may be, it is certain that Frances, Coun- 
tess Waldegrave, is admitted on all sides to be 
a fascinating and charming woman. An invi- 
tation to one of her at-homes is a diploma of 
social merit ; London mammas pull all sorts of 
wires for months for an invitation to Carlton 
Garden ; a young lady, just out, is made happy 
for a twelvemonth by being asked to be of a 


small party at Strawberry Hill; Laby Walde- | 


grave’s dinners are quoted as the highest gas- 
tronomic authority. Mr. Fortescue is not Lady 
Waldegrave’s first husband ; indeed, he is not 
her second; nay, he is not eveft her third: 
She has been led to the altar—always by a 
person of excellent lineage—four times. Thrice 
a widow, four times a wife, she is still bloom- 
ing, a belle, and, in sober earnest, handsome 
and winning. And yet, though her first two 
husbands were Waldegraves, one of them an 
earl, and her last two respectively the grand- 
son of an archbishop and the nephew of a 
baron, she herself is but a plebeian: a daughter 
of the famous Jewish tenor Braham, who de- 
lighted the fashionable audiences of London 
more than fifty years ago, and was the Sims 
Reeves of his time. Braham was much liked 
and his beautiful daughter made an easy con- 
questof Mr. Waldegrave. Lady Waldegrave’s 
fortune is princely, and certainly in a princely 
manner she dispenses it. Strawberry Hill on 
the Thames above Richmond, where Horace 
Walpole lived so long, is gay with the most 
elegant fétes and gatherings, while in the Lon- 
don season her splendid residence in Carlton 
Garden, near by Mr. Gladstone’s, is the center 
of the high aristocratic liberal society. Her 
husband’s elevation to the peerage cannot en- 
hance her prestige, for that comes from brilliant 
personal and social qualities, which the incom- 
ing tories will find it hard to match, in looking 
about for a tory lady fit for social leader ship ; 
and Lady Waldegrave will be, no doubt, a by 
no means despicable element in “her Majesty’s 
opposition.” 





A VOICE FROM OHIO. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Will you permit me to 
say something through your columns in be- 
half of the women of Ohio? 

Much injustice has been done the noble wo- 
men of this State, not only through the Jour- 
NAL but many other periodicals which have 
dealt us blows under which we wince. Yet 
hitherto we have not resisted. 

I write you from the very heart of Ohio. 
This beautiful little city occupies almost a cen- 
tral position in the State. Its women were 
among the first to crusade and their influence 
has gone out in every direction. Five slow 
weeks of warfare have failed to cool the zeal 
of our “fanatics,’’ but with energy worthy of 
any cause, they go on unflinchingly. As for 
“that baby,” it sucks itsfat fists contentedly 
and thrives on whiskey—war diet. 

During the war I have frequently peeped 
behind the scenes, and although not a mem- 
ber of either, have been permitted to meet 
with the Executive and Advisory Committees, 
therefore I know whereof I speak. 

Much has been done and said that had bet- 
ter been left undone and unsaid. Many pearls 
have been cast before swine. Yet the women, 
who have done the deeds, said the words and 
cast the pearls, are worthy of all praise, and 
should only meet with commendation from 
their sisters in the East. They have risen to 
this truly great work against a mighty pres- 
sure. They havecombated custom and preju- 
dice, trampled upon conventionalities, and 
ignored the traditions of the elders. I most 
heartily sympathize with the women, who 
have for long years been working in the cause 
of Universal Suffrage, and now think that the 
very women for whom they have been work- 
ing are rising up against them. 

I do not wonder that, viewing this uprising 
in the light they do, they are provoked into 
saying harsh things to and of their sisters who 
have unintentionally done these workers and 
themselves a seeming wrong. I say a seeming 
wrong, because I am not yet fully convinced 
that the whiskey war has locked, or even hin- 
dered, the wheels of the car of Progress. 

It has certainly made our Ohio politicians 
uneasy, and made the pure principles of Pro- 
hibition to stand out in bold relief against 
the black background of the old corrupt par- 
thes. Although women were maddened by 
the sufferings they endured through the liquor 
traffic it would perhaps have been better had 
they waited for the “Mills of the Gods to grind 
slowly and exceeding small.” As itis, by going 
to work to do their own grinding, they may 
have postponed Universal Suffrage and there- 
by darkened the dawn of their own Eman- 
cipation Day, but this cloud, like all others, 
has a “silver lining.” 

It is a consoling thought that Suffrage is in- 
évitable and must come sooner or later. Wo- 
man herself cannot prevent, although she has 
doubtless put it farther away. 

Allow me to say this in behalf of the crusa- 
ders; that few, if any of them, expect the im- 
mediate results of the whiskey war to be per- 
manent. They are driving nails, which they 
intend shall be clinched by the hammer of 
law. They are agitating, that reform may 
follow. 

Many of the ladies here, who are members 
of the Executive Committee, are laboring 
zealously for the election of city officers who 





will enforce our Prohibitory municipal law. | 
Many who pray earnestly would be glad to | 
vote. In short, there is nothing in crusading 
that is incompatible with the principles of | 
Universal Suffrage. 

Much latent power has been developed. | 
Women, who have lived in self-distrust and in | 
the most orthodox awe of “John,” or “Wil: | 
liam,” or “James,’’ suddenly find, to their own 
surprise, that apart from these men, they pos- 
sess a distinct individual existence, that they 
have the power of thought and the gift of ex- 
pression. They feel within themselves the 
awakening of an element that will never 
slumber again—self-reliance. 

Another good result of the crusade is that 
it fosters religious sentiment. It teaches us 
not only to rely less upon man and more upon 
our own purer, and therefore truer instincts, 
but it also teaches us to rely upon God, the 
source of all purity and truth. 

Our weapons are spiritual. The picture 
drawn so vividly in alate JouURNAL, of a wo- 
man “knocking the head out of a barrel of 
whiskey tothe tune of Old Hundred’’ is a 
purely ideal one, nota true “battle piece.” I 
have been an eye witness of some of the most 
stirring events, and can assure you that no 
such scenes have been enacted. I have seen 
no woman fall below my own high ideal of 
womanly dignity. 

Crusaders do not expect that the Crusade 
will immediately stop drunkenness; but what 
agency has stopped so much of it in so short 
atime? The sales of the Cincinnati brewer- 
ies alone have fallen off during the last month 
tothe amount of $130,000. In fifty-five towns 
2700 persons have signed the pledge. When 
the reaction comes, as come it must, the brew- 
eries may again drive a thriving business for 
a time, saloons may be reopened, the 2700 
persons may break their word, but despite all 
this the following facts remain incontrover- 
tible. Public sentiment has been elevated. 
The eyes of the people have been opened ; and 
this means that our existing, imperfect liquor 
laws will be enforced, and better ones substi- 
tuted, as soon as possible. 

One more thought and I have done with 
the bright side of the picture that your East- 
ern word-painters have been painting for us 
only in Rembrandt style. Since its inaugura- 
tion the Crusade has known no intermission. 
It has been one steady and united effort, not 
a suceession of fitful and periodical assaults. 

Notwithstanding the “peculiar complex” 
constitution of Woman, we do not find her a 
Crusader one day or week, and an invalid the 
next. A few days since, I heard one of our 
women say that she thought this Crusade, if 
it did the cause of temperance no lasting good, 
would be the physical salvation of the women 
engaged init. ‘For my own part,” said she, 
“T feel stronger, younger and better generally 
than I did five weeks ago, and I know I’m 
fatter.’” Yet this woman had been out every 
day, and part of every night, during these 
flve weeks, which, according to Dr. Clarke’s 
theory should have embraced a “period of 
rest.” 

And now let me say to some of my sisters 
‘Down East,” who seam to be all brain, that 
we the women of Ohio, who are all heart, will 
chop away at one of the heads of the “‘hydra- 
headed monster of oppression,’’ looking 
meanwhile with unwavering faith for the 
dawning of that day when by our votes we 
can cut off the remaining ninety-nine heads, 

Come! Let us clasp hands across the gulf 
that divides your intellectuality from our en- 
thusiasm. Mary TRUEMAN SPRINGER. 

Mt. Vernon, O. 





PAY YOUR WASHERWOMAN. 


“The ways of washerwomen” says White- 
law Reed, “are often devious and queer, but 
there is a sameness about them which has 
made them comparatively uninteresting. Few, 
ah, few, are the fortunate beings who possess a 
genius so fresh, original and gracious as is that 
of the Washerwoman of Cleveland, or the Bold 
Buccaneer. Picture to yourself an amiable 
young man walking on a pleasant afternoon 
with a charming young lady, and absorbed in 
agreeable conversation. Then imagine an old 
woman of forbidding aspect, whom he has nev- 
er before observed in all his life, approaching 
that happy man, and in clarion tones demand- 
ing “that dollar and forty cents he owes her 
for washing!” Is it any wonder the confused 
and frightened wretch yields the money up to 
his despoiler, and walks on conscious of a 
depth of agony ’twere vain to paint ?” 











MARY F. THOMAS, M. D. 


Eprtors WomAn’s JOURNAL.—Your pleas- 
ant habit of noticing the work done by indi- 
vidual women, reminds us that there is a wo- 
man here who is accomplishing much both 
for herself and others, by her personal suc- 
cess. Dr. Mary F. Thomas, a graduate of 
Penn Medical College of Philadelphia, who is 
having a good general practice, has been ap- 
pointed by the Township Trustees one of our 
City Physicians, and has been also appointed 
by the County Commissioners Physician to 
the County Jail. She has been for two years, 
physician to the Home for Friendless Women, 
and was again appointed for the ensuing year 
by the Managers of the Home at their last 
annual meeting. 











In all of these positions Mrs. Thomas has 
rendered professional services with satisfac- 
tion to all concerned. Besides these, she kas 
a large private practice, and is very success- 
ful, especially in diseases of women and chil- 
dren. 


She visits the jail unattended, and re- | 


ceives respect and courtesy from the inmates 
who, whatever their crime may have been, 
still have too much self respect left to treat 
a worthy woman with rudeness. The ap- 
pointments of City Physician and Physician 
at the Jail were unsought by Mrs. Thomas, 
but as she is not afraid to go forward where 
duty leads, she accepted the places. The 
Commissioners stated as their reason for ap- 
pointing her to the jail, that they had confi- 
dence in her capability, and wanted her moral 
and religious influence brought to bear upon 
the prisoners. 

Mrs. Thomas seems somehow to have con- 
densed the energy of half a dozen women 
into one, and in going through the city you 
come upon her carriage so frequently, that 
you conclude she must have the unusual 
power of being in several different places at 
the same time. This conclusion is strength- 
ened when you see her at conventions and 
lectures and attending church, and find her 
name on committees and boards of managers 
for benevolent purposes, and learn that she 
is an active worker, and seldom absent from 
their meetings. She is also Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of our State Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has been identified 
with the cause for many years. She has 
great executive ability, and is an earnest work- 
er in this, as well as any other work she un- 
dertakes. Although her hair is silvery, and 
she is getting advanced in years, she has ex- 
cellent health and is full of vigor. 

We have, bere and there, all over our coun- 
try, young women who might do a like work 
and meet with like success, and thereby an- 
swer a great need which is everywhere felt in 
society, for educated, skillful, women physi- 
cians. HELEN V. AUSTIN. 

Richmond, Indiana. 


—e- — 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


The Massachusetts Normal Art School, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Walter Smith, is meet- 
ing with very gratifying success. Of the sev- 
enty-five students who have entered the school 
more than half areladies. Respecting the con- 
tribution that may be made in this field 
to the solution of the problem of co-education, 
Mr.Smith says : 

“If it be found that in this race the pace is 
too severe for women, and they have to fall 
out of the ranks to save themselves, then, as 
that will be their own act and deed, and not be 
thrust upon them by others, no one can com- 
plain, and the world will be grateful that one 
phase of this interesting subject has been fair- 
ly tested and fairly solved. The most strenu- 
ous advocates of Woman’s Rights have, I be- 
lieve, never asked for more than a fair field 
and no favor, and here they have it most com- 
pletely. For my part, experience has educat- 
ed me upon this question, and I have never 
had lot nor part in any scheme which deliber- 
ately ignored in one-half of the human race 
faculties of the utmost value, which are proved 
to exist and await development; and I have 
seen nothing in this country to change my 
opinion, but very much to confirm it.” 








WOMAN AND FEMALE. 


The use of the word “female” for Woman is 
one of the most unpleasant and inexcusable 
of the common perversions of language. It is 
not a Briticism, although it is much more in 
vogue among British writers and speakers than 
among ourown. With us, lady isthe favorite 
euphemism for Woman. For every one of the 
softer and more ambitious sex who is dissatis- 
fied with her social position, or uncertain of it, 
seems to share Mrs. Quickly’s dislike of being 
called a woman. There is no lack of whatis cal- 
led authoratative usage during three centuries 
for this misuse of female, as I may show, should 
I undertake the discussion of Americanisms, 
so called. But this is one of those perversions 
which are not justified by example, however 
eminent. A cow or a sow, or any she-brute, 
is a femal, just as a woman is ; as a man is 
no more a male than a bull is, or a boar; and 
no woman Calls herself a female without there- 
by sharing her sex with all the brute creation. 
—Rural New Yorker. 





THE TOOLS TO THOSE WHO CAN USE THEM. 


At a meeting of the State Wine Grower’s 
Association held in Sacramento last week, the 
Committee on the Classification of Grapes, 
through the Secretary, reported that they had, 
as per authority given them, awarded the con- 
tract of painting the grapes of the State, or 
twenty varieties of them, to Miss Hannah 
Millard, of San Jose. That they had invited 
sample paintings and bids from the artists of 
the State, and all things considered, Miss 
Millard’s bid was the most favorable. They 
had contracted for twenty varieties at twelve 
dollars each, ‘the Society paying the traveling 
expenses of the artists from point to point. 
That under the contract eight varieties had 
been painted. The paintings were shown and 
excited much admiration. They were satis- 
factory to all present. Miss Millard’s many 
friends in this section will be glad to hear that 
her artistic abilities have secured such deserv- 
ed recognition.—San Jose Weekly Mercury. 
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| HUMOROUS. 


| 


| A marriage on a railway train may proper! 
| be termed a railroad tie. ‘ : 


Question. —What was Joan of Arc made of? 
| Answer.—She was Maid of Orleans. 
The newest floral sentiment—“If you wish 
| for heart's ease, don’t look to marigold.” 
Ohio had Ben Wade a long time ago; but 
this is the first time the State has ever known 
her Waite. 


What is the earliest financial transactioncn 


pe peak of the Red Sea, crossed by “Moses & 
0. 


An obituary notice of amuch respected lady 
concludes with, ‘In her life she was a pattern 


how consoling to her friends.” 


After reading the account of the Duchess of 
peseemnny oly wedding trousseau we may safely 
assume that, though she may not be able to 
speak English fluently, at any rate she cannot 
want address. 


Mrs. Malaprop has no patience with the 
people who want women to have votes. She 
dec that, for herself, her nerves would 
never bear the shock of having anything to do 
with the “electrical franchise.” 


A German justice in the town of Lincoln, 
Wis., administers the following oath to wit- 
nesses: “You as awfully ewear you will tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth the best what you can’t. 


Elderly Lady. “Oh, Pat! Pat! where do 
you expect to go to when you die ?”’ 

Pat (who has just come out of prison.) 
“Faith, miss, and I expects to go to heaven, 
av ye 1 

Lady. “How ever can you expect that?” 

Pat, “Sure, miss, an’ it’s becase I’ve con- 
varsed with an angel.” 


A late Washington story is that Mrs. Speak- 
er Blaine had a difficulty with Mrs. Senator 
Sprague about a cook. eeting at a dinner 
table with only the Hon. Zach. Chandler be- 
tween them, Mrs. Sprague leaning forward 
said, ‘‘I am sorry, Mrs. Blaine, that we have 
anything disagreeable between us.” The 
Hon. Zach. was considerably embarassed, nev- 
er ae heard the interesting story of the 
cook. 


A stump orator out West, wishing to de- 
scribe his opponent as a soulless man, did it 
in this wise: “I have heard,’’ said he, “some 
persons hold to the opinion that, just at the 
precise instant after one human being dies, 
another is born, and that the soul of the de- 
ceased enters and animates the new-born babe. 
Now I have made particular and extensive in- 
ee concerning my opponent there, and I 

nd that for some hours previous to his nati- 
vity nobody died.” 

As a traveling party were riding through 
Palestine the attention of a certain American 
was called to the reputed site of Moses’s tomb. 

‘Moses who?” says Jonathan. 

“Why the great Moses, who led the chil- 
dren of Israel through the desert for forty 
years.” 

“How far is that ?’’ 

“Three hundred miles, maybe.” 

Upon which the American remarked, ‘The 
Pacific and Chicago Railway would have taken 
’em through, I guess, in eight hours.”’ 








UPRIGHT PIANOS! 


Something Entirely New and of 
great importance to the 
Musical World! 





Y an improvement, for which letters patent were 

granted to George H. Davis, October 28, 1873, 

we are prepared to furnish Upright Pianos that will 

stand in gune as long as any Grand or Square Pianos 

ever made; thereby overcoming the great objection 

which has been known and acknowledged by all inter- 
ested in their sale and use throughout the world. 

This patented improvement is not the work of aday 
or year, but the result of many years of careful study 
andexumination of the various weak and defective 
points which have hitherto condemned the Upright 
Piano, and consists in the production of an Iron 
Frame, entirely new and peculiar in its construction, 
which, in combination with the wooden frame, has se- 
cured a result, as to strength and durability, beyond 
all doubt or question. 

Another feature of this patent is the arrangement 
of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with 
the bearings of the strings, is attached to the wooden 
frame so that they are entirely separate from the Iron 
Frame; consequently there is no metallic or iron tone 
but the full, free vibration of the wood and strings, 
thus producing a quality of tone surpassingly sweet 
and in volume fully equal to a Parlor Grand. 

This piano is 7} oetaves, full Concert-grand scale, 
patent agraffe bridge, built in the most perfect and 
substantial manner, and warranted for five years. 
Size, four feet four inches high by four feet eleven 
inches wide, and finished in a variety of styles. 

We have decided to make our prices at a very small 
advance on the cost, and within the reach of all who 
wish a first-class instrument. Also, sold on instal- 
ments by the month or quarter. Second-hand pianos 
taken in exchange and liberal priees allowed. 

We cordially invite all interested to call and exam- 
ine this great improvement and judge for themselves. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
272 Washington Street. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 











record? When Pharoah received a check on | 
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| FOR REED ORGANS! 


THE 


ORGAN AT HOME! 


This admirable collection of music for Reed Organs 
should be at home wherever there isa Reed Instre- 
ment. Nothing that is not of the very best quality 
has been allowed in the book, whieh has more thas 


2) attractive pieces, compactly printed = 5 
Nothing difieult. Everything nicely @ one 
popular taste 


Price in boards $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt $4. 


New Method for Reed Organs ! 


Price $2.50. By WM. H. CLARKR. 


worthy to be followed, and her death—oh !- A thorough Method, yy only abundaat 


directions and exercises, but a » quantity of 
best Reed ¢ n Music, arranged and fitted with be 
Clarke's well-known exquishe taste and skill. Selle 
immensely 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


An excellent and attractive inatructi book 
those who need a short and easy course, ” a 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of | etail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


— ~ i. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPRINC CARPETS! 


A Complete Stock of every description of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPET GOODS, 


NOW OPEN. 


With unrivalled facilities, iu their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


They are prepared to offer the best tn=- 
ducements possible, in Styles, Qualities 
and prices. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO. 


170 WASHINGTON, 
27 and 29 HAWLEY STS., 
BOSTON. 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
te 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Ce.’s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


WONDERFUL 





12—4t 











HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass 


Call Karly Send for Price List 





SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERC, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 
6— 











Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, co! mer 
Sib Street, 


NEW YORE. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 





HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26tb 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 


retary of the Faculty, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secend Avenue, New York City 








8, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 
Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
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THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF SOROSIS. 


which has ever gathered at an annual dinner 
of Sorosis, took place March 16th, on ite sixth 
anniversary. Having rested after its yearly 
election, the society donned its freshest robes 
and sweetest smiles, and went to amuse and 
to be amused in the stately blue parlors of 
Delmonico. 

Between twelve and one o'clock, the bright 
rooms presented a joyous scene. Old and 
young, grave and gay, seemed desirous to 
make most of the occasion; flowers, heaped 
upon the tables, loaded the air with fragrance, 
and beside these, a bouquet was placed in the 
hand of each member and guest. Acquain- 
tances were formed and renewed, which, it is 
hoped, will also perfume the pathway of the 
coming year. 

The side-board was graced by a huge punch- 
bowl of lemonade, which, having no aid from 
anything stronger than lemons, proves alike 


our temperance and the necessity of slightly 


acidulating the prevailing sweetness. 

Among clubs represented were the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club, by ite President, Miss Kate 
Hillard; the Orange Club by Mrs. Browning, 
and the Isis Club, by ite President, Mrs. Kit- 
tel and its Secretary, Mrs. I. G. Meredith, 
who is also Secretary of the “Association for 
the Advancement of Women.” 

After all, standing, bad united if singing an 
original song by Mary F. Davis, to the tune 
“We have come from the Mountains,” the 
company marched, to an accompaniment by 
Mrs. Jenny D. Vorce, into the dining-room, 
where a nice lunch awaited attack. After 
slight skirmishing, in which each stood her 
ground to a woman, the viands were routed, 
surrounded and vanquished, and not a woman 
lost. 

The. President, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
perceived, during the fray, that her weapons 
were disappearing in a mysterious manner. 
Suddenly their places were filled with an im- 
mense basket of flowers, whose presentation 
was made by Mrs. Davis, in a few well-chosen 
words. The center of the basket was formed 
of the club badge S. made of carnations, on a 
ground of white camelias, roses and lilies. 
On a bar of violets crossing the S. were her 
initials in white, while the entire unique pic- 
ture of our symbol, painted in flowers, was 
circled by a trailing border of the richest and 
brightest coloring. 

It is needless to say that this was the offer- 
-ing of the many who recognize Mrs. Wilbour’s 
noble unfailing devotion to the Club, through 
the six years of its young life. Dear, as a 
child to the heart of its mother, has been the 
-well-being of this youngling, which rose like 
apn Undine from life’s waves, to the heart of 
our four years’ President. May this Undine 
have sufficient soul to return what has been 


“bestowed, since only, like its prototype, can it 


become immortal through love ! 

After lunch, and the singing of an ode writ- 
ten by Phebe A. Hanaford, to the air ‘“My 
country! ’tis of thee,’ when all had adjourned 
to the parlors, Mrs. Wilbour returned thanks 
for the floral offering, and we listened to the 
artistic rendering of ‘‘Weckerlen’s Serenade,” 
by Ella Dickinson. Then followed the ora- 
tion of the day, by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 
In sketching her eloquent and masterly effort, 
Ino more illustrate the oration, than a skele- 
ton illustrates a blooming and beautiful wo- 
man. 

After announcing her theme, ‘“‘Demands of 
the Age upon Cultured Women,” she de- 
scribed the character and position of such 
women, to-day, and spoke of the lofty privi- 
leges of education, and the royal fellowship of 
scholars, and their results upon the individual, 
till our hearts glowed within us, at thought of 
what lay within our reach. She convinced 
us that cultured women so influence society 
that they cannot possibly be isolated beings, 
that their refining and elevating influence is 
better than maxims and libraries. They in- 
evitably become leaders, and must pioneer the 
way. The demands of the Age upon all wo- 
men of thought and culture is varied and in- 
creasing, particularly upon their moral power. 


Soul power is mighty and regenerating. We | 


are called upon to labor in the professions 
faithfully, as well as in boards of education 
and in charities. In closing, she ardently 
wished that Sorosis might become a power on 
account of the excellence of its membership 
and their competency in culture. Amid the 
storm of applause at its close, the speaker re- 
ceived a beautiful floral wreath from the hand 
of the President. 

Following this, Charlotte V. Winterburn 
gave a lovely original song, “Sunset Memo- 
ries,” to original music, thus continuing the 
theme by showing her own high culture in 
music, and as the notes died away, Clara New- 


The largest and most brilliant assemblage | 


“The Lover and the Bird,” before we came | iment of this Divine spirit of love, and when it ; day was closed by the response of Mrs. Wil- 


down to common life and listened to the very | becomes an abiding presence, it shines forth on | bour to the toast, “The Moral Significance of 


clever humorous poem by Mary A. Berghols, | others as inevitably as sunlight pours ite morn- | 


whose lon mots have escaped me by their own | ing radiance over the earth's ' 
| brilliant effervescence, in which she proved | disk. Emerson says: “More and more the, Sorosis, a word which represents the union 


that Sorosis had a father as well as a mother. | 
This called out a graceful toast to “the Presi- | 
dent,” by Mrs. R. 0. Delamater, in which she | 
hoped that Mrs. Wilbour, as the mother of | 


| Sorosis, would live to see her grandchildren 
| rise and call her blessed. 


Then Phebe Couzins, of St. Louis, testified 
to the wonderfully sustaining power which 
such an Association is to its members. She 

| knew of no such center, elsewhere, and would 
like to come to New York, if for no other pur- 

| pose than to be one of the attendants at its 

| meetings She thought that Woman as a 

| lawyer had more difficulties to encounter than 

| as a doctor or preacher, and related some 
amusing instances of the careless manners of 

gentlemen when dealing with women on busi- 
ness. 

Then came the colloquy of the day, on the 
“ Benefits of Association among Women” 
by Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, who, in clear 
and fitting phraseology, explained the great 
law of association, by which atom seeks 
| atom, till continents are built, oceans formed, 

and world after world launched into space. 
Following out this divine law of association, 
she affirmed that that the source of intellectual 
and moral power ie the result of associated, as 
distinguished from individual effort. All pro- 
gress, she said, which is also a law of life, de- 
pends upon association. As examples, she 
| gave Christ and his disciples in establishing 
Christianity, Florence Nightingale and her 
co-laborers in reforming hospital work, and 
Mary A. Livermore at the head of a band of 
women in organizing sanitary work in Chi- 
cago, during the last war. Coming to the pres- 
ent day, she spoke of successful association in 
the Chapin Home for the Aged, in the Wo- 
man’s Congress, and in Sorosis, in this city. 
Her profound and glowing speech touched the 
key-note of the theme. 

Mrs. Louisa M. Pomeroy followed, ably 
showing how association must necessarily cul- 
minate in organization to be effectual, and that 
a thoroughly practical business education is 
necessary, for women as well as for men, in 





considered to be one of the greatest needs of 
the Age. Woman can only work efficiently, 
when, through business habits, she is prepared 
to co-operate ably with others. She instanced 
the power of organized association, by the im- 
mense resources of the church systems of the 
world. The Roman Catholic, Mohammedan, 
Protestant, and others, each with its millions 
of followers, each organized into strong, living 
bands, whose power is incalculable. 

In answer to Mrs. Pomoroy’s questioning, Mrs. 
H. M. Poole endeavored to show that a gener- 
al remodeling of the existing system of educa- 
tion was necessary, in order to fit women, as 
well as men, for associated work. It is idle, 
she said, to found asylums and endow hospitals, 
while we fail to reach the causes of evils which 
80 afflict the body politic. She advocated, as 
a preventive, the compulsory education of 
all children by the Kindergarten system, and 
argued that the scientific method of learning is 
the normal method, which consists in the anal- 
ysis of objects themselves. Prof. Agassiz at 
Penikese, required his adult pupils to study 
from the treasures of the sea, and books 
only for reference. With trained and stored 
minds in sound bodies, Woman would be ready 
for her place in associations, which shall re- 
mold and revivify the world. 

Mrs. Lita B. Sayles stated that the trained 
Woman needs recognition of her natural rights, 
and opportunity to work beside her brother in 

eany field of labor. But, first of all, there 
should be right conditions thrown around 
mothers, and every opportunity afforded to fur- 
nish noble souls and bodies for the regenera- 
tion of the race. Motherhood should be ele- 
vated, for there lies the source of all that is 
truly good and great. Then, Woman is the 
true complement of man, and performs her 
half the world’s work, not with weakness and 
depression, but with strength and joy. She 
becomes the inspirer of goodness and wisdom 
and helps to execute as well as to inspire. In 

vivid colors she painted the possibilities of our 
| future, and promised that our association 
| should assist in making that pieture as lasting 
| as it was beautiful. 

After some general discussion, Mary F. Da- 
| vis continued, and summed up the whole as 
| follows: 

Woman, as a moral, spiritual and religious 
| being, has a place and mission in the Divine 
| Order, that is as yet but dimly apprehended. 
| The highest state is that in which self interest 
issubordinated to the general good. This is 
the result of moral and spiritual culture. The 





man caught up the sound and taught us that | se~eralattractions named self, conjugal, paren- 


an instrumental solo, perfectly rendered, might | tal, fraternal, and filial love, may each and all 
incarnate the very soul of melody. Then | besubordinated to Universal or Divine love. 


order to fit them for efficient work. This, she |. 





there floated in upon this sea of harmony, the Plato said: “All things are for the sake of 
poet of the day, Ella M. Clymer, who wove | the good, and it is the cause of everything beau- 


still farther, from poesy and voice, a tissue too | tiful.” It is “the good” of whichI would fain | 
pure and fragile to last, save as it is embalmed | speak. Holy love is its essence, and when it | 


in memory. The poem “To Sorosis,” we pervadesthe human heart every other being is 
print elsewhere, but miss its spirit. Can you | made thereby akin. No soul clothed with the 
paint a faded rose or recall a dead perfume ? | human form is alien, and the highest good of 
After receiving a wreath from the President | all is sought with untiring devotion. 

it was fitting that Miss Brush should warble of 
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surges of everlasting nature enter into me, and 
I become pubiic and human in my regarde and 
actions.” Beneficence is native to the soul, 
when blest with this high communion, and it | 
goes out in search of noble affiliations and ac- 
tivities. Then, associations on the highest | 
plane of thought and life are sure tobe out- | 
wrought. Such associations have been typi- 
fied in many instances, notably by such as | 
Madame Guyon, Mary Lyon, Eliza Farnham | 
and Margaret Fuller. They are also heralded | 
by such societies as our own and the Woman’s 
Clubs, here and there, to which it has given in- 
spiration. The very name, Sorosis, isa proph- 
ecy, signifying the permanent combination of 
many in one, for the best uses and by the slow, 
sure process of natural growth. 

The time will come when women, thus 
banded together and strong in the might of 
moral power, will be able to help rid the world 
of war, oppression, intemperance, the social 
vices and all their kindred evils. Not only so 
but, 





“I do see a change, 
All rainbowed in the far off future time,” 


When a nobler race will tread the earth, be- 
cause of the existence thereon of enfranchised, 
ennobled, and united womanhood. As a great 
religious body has long worshiped one pure 
saintly woman as the mother of God, so all 
women will be revered throughout the world, 
as the mothersof the gods. Nor will the mission 
of Woman close with the life that is. My sis- 
ters, weare immortal. In the truer conditions 
and higher societies of the Better Land, we 
shall again meet face to face, and soul to soul; 
still a band of sisters in our blest Spirit Home. 

Mrs. Amy T. Weld, Secretary of Sorosis, 
merrily reared a Temple to Humor, from which 
the following is a specimen: 

In deep despair I rushed into the street, 

Hoping a walking comedy to meet. 

A copy of the British Punch did buy, 

Sought Nast, and viewed him with a sober eye. 

The Danbury Man I studied o’er and o’er, 

Conned all the comic almanacs in store, 

Went to see Beard, who laughs at human nature 

By painting human looks in each dumb creature, 

Saw all of Shakspeare’s fools before me pass, 

Thought of the man who wrote himself an ass, 

Drooping, I went, strayed into Carleton’s store, 

Saw a quaint volume; Dr. Gregory’s dower 

Bequeathed unto his daughters, years ago 

Grown grey.—It is the book I speak of now— 

And there, amid the social code’s exaction, 

Stood forth this sentence, picked and primed for 
action : 

“Women,” said he, ‘‘all humor should eschew; 

It mars their dignity, spoils their goodness, too, 

Avoid a laugh, but decorously smile, 

Keeping a curb upon your tongue the while. 

And if a jest should fall upon your ear, 

Look grave :—at least, pretend you did not hear, 
Or else the company will think you queer.” 
All this, said in the stiff and stilted way, 
Old-fashioned guide-books to behavior, may, 
Produced euch revolution in my mood, 

That I for humor’s portrait might have stood. 
Perceiving, quick, that all the mathematics 
Cannot compete with law of homeopathics. 
That like cures like, was easy to be seen. 

Who wears green spectacles, sees others green. 

Miss Henne gave the song, “I’ve left the 
now-clad hills,” which could not have been 
more inspiring had her audience been her 
usual ones of the Philharmonic or Church 
Music Association; and Miss Hillard of the 
Brooklyn Club gave an interesting account 
of that society. It had added to itself nine 
members during the past year, had given a 
course of lectures on the treatment of chil- 
dren, by medical men and women, as well as 
courses of lectures on Artistic and Scientific 
subjects. She did justice to Sorosis for effort 
and example, but failed to speak of her own 
valuable course of lectures on English Poetry, 
to women, in New York city, and closed by 
reciting some sparkling verses on disaster. 

Then Rebecca A. Morse paid glowing and 
artistic tribute to “Artin Sorosis.’’ To this 
and the following toasts I cannot do justice, 
as they are not at. hand; but Dr. Anna D. 
French’s on “Hygeia,” was suggestive as it 
was wise. Mrs. Harriet Farnsworth’s, on 
“The Coming Woman,” was as piquant as 
that woman will be, and “Our Pledge,’’ by 
Mrs. M. A. Newton, as earnest as the pledge 
itself. 

Miss Henne again; sang when the able 
Chairman of the Executive Committee re- 
sponded to a toast to that Committee, “Not 
ornamental but useful,” she said, “They had 
charge of the green room of the society, and 
saw all its internul workings. They are the 
wheels on which the society moves, and 
must be strong and steady.” 

After some original verses by Mrs. Soule 
upon “Temperance,’’ recited with much feel- 
ing, Mrs. Hoffman gracefully gave a senti- 
ment to “Our Sisters in Sorosis,” and Mrs. 
Eliza Merwin responded feelingly, to ‘The 
Philanthropic Work of Sorosis.” She did 
not take occasion to say, what is true, that 
Sorosis has furnished lodging to about thirty 
poor women, nightly, during the past winter, 
and has given about thirty-five hundred 
meals to the same. This work is still going 
on, which is credited (in the minds of the 
public,) to the Fraternals, with whom we co- 
operate. And yet we are doing nothing! 





After sweet instrumental music by Mrs. | 
Ramshon, and a touching tribute to Charles | 


Woman is naturally the receiver and embod- | Sumner and Parepa Rosa, by a member, the | 


Sorosis.”’ She said, ‘‘The seven peculiar trees 


darkly rolling | and plants which form the botanical order of 


of many flowers in one fruit, are the milk 
tree, the bread-fruit tree, the rubber, the 
upas, the mulberry, the fig, and the pineapple. 
They signify use, charity, protection, the 
knowledge of good and evil, the creation of 
beauty by self-sacrifice, the fellowship that 
blesses life, and a noble womanhood: the all 
of many, and the many making one. 

“The milk signifies human kindness, the 
bread, communion and charity, the band of 
percha surrounding all, flexible firmness and 
protection, the upas with ite poisonous vapor, 
teaches the fact that ignorance and unrea- 
sonableness can render any good, evil; the 
mulberry, food of the tiny silk-spinner, is the 
type of the patient, self-sacrificing artist; the 
beautiful fig tree, emblem of home joys and 
peaceful possession. The pineapple, in natural 


history, is crowned queen of all fruits. Fla-| 


vored with the very aroma of all, it is the epit- 
ome of the kingdom, and to us it indicates 
the union of all fluent graces and heroic vir- 
tuesinfairwoman. This, then, briefly stated, 
is the anatomy, the physiology, the flesh, the 
blood, the nerves, the heart, the soul of our 
significant name, Sorosis.’’ 

Thus endeth our sixth anniversary. 

New York, March 31, Sorosis. 





CO-EDUCATION IN OBERLIN. 


Oberlin College is one of the greatest suc” 
cesses of the Age, and has done more than any 
other to promote the higher education among 
the people. There are six departments: 
Theological, Collegiate, Scientific, Preparato- 
ry, Musical and Female. The last catalogue 
shows 1371 students—the gentlemen number- 
ing 723 and the ladies 648. Women are ad- 
mitted to any department on the same terms 
asmen. There are two ladies pursuing theo- 
logical studies, and quite a number in the oth- 
erdepartments. Aboutsixty colored students 
are in attendance and their scholarship does 
credit to their race. The rules of the institu- 
tion forbid the use of intoxicating beverages, 
tobacco and cards by the students. Oberlin 
has had a population of 4000, but there is not 
a single saloon or drug store where liquor can 
be procured except upon a physician’s prescrip- 
tion. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Woman’s Club.—April 6, at 7.30 ». M., 
Mr. Wm. C. Gannet will address the Club, instead of 
Mr. Dwight as previously advertised. All are re- 
quested to show their tickets. 

April 13, at 3.30 Pp. M., Mrs. M. P. Lowe will read a 
paper on “Buckle’s Article on Women,” to be fol- 
lowed by discussion. 


James H. Cotier will relate his “Experience of Five 
Years in the Charlestown State’s Prison”’ at a special 
meeting of the Second Radical Club, in the Woman’s 
Club Rooms, this Saturday evening, April 4. 

Frederic A. Hinckley will present a paper on the 
“Philosophy of the Labor Movement, in the Woman’s 
Club Rooms, Wednesday evening, April 8. 





Chelsea, -The closing lecture in the course on 
“Dress Reform will be given at the vestry of the Cen- 
tral Church on Wednesday evening, April 8, at 7.30 
o’clock, by Dr. Mercy B. Jackson. All are invited. 

CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 





AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 


TRON IN THE BLOOD! 


A Permanent Tonic 
|\ WITHOUT ALCOHOL, 


| 


‘PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Contains 
no 
Alcohol. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Vitalizes 
the 
Blood. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Tones uw 
the ° 





System. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Builds u 
th 


e 
Broken down. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Makes 
the Weak 
Strong. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 


the 
Dyspeptic. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Invigorates 
the 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Cures 
Female 
Weaknesses. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Spa. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is pleasant 
to 
Take. 


CAUTION.—Be sure you get the right article. See 
that “PERUVIAN SYRUP?” is blown {m the glass. 


Price $1.00 a Bottle. 


A 32-page pamphlet, containing a history of the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, a valuable paper on progress 
in medical science, a treatise on Iron as a medical 
agent, testimonials from distinguished physicians, 
clergymen and others, will be sent free to any address. 

SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, 86 Har- 
rison Avenue, Boston. Sold by dealers generally. 
13—4t 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 


For promoting the growth of and beautifying the 
hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 
NO OTHER COMPOUND 


P the peculiar properties which so exactly 
suit the various conditions of the human hair. 











A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MIppLEBORO, Mass., June 9, 1864. 


MESSRS. BURNETT & Co.:—When my daughter's 
hair came off she had been afflicted with neuralgia in 





ance tale. Apply to 


her head for three years, and for two years after her 


T. Cc. EVANS, | Bend was a0 smooth os her tase. 


34—tf 








A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 -feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particnlars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

li— 





“A thing of beanty is a joy forever.” | 


The Best Polish in the World, 


| using CocoAINE 


Through the recommendation of a friend, she was 


106 Washington St., Boston. | induced to try your Cocoaine, and the result was as- 
} tonishing. She had not used half the contents of & 


bottle before her head was covered with a fine youn 
hair. In four montns her hair had grown sever 
inches in length, very thick, soft and fine, and of & 
darker color than formerly. 

She still continues to use the Cocoaine, in connec- 
tion with the Kalliston, and we have but little fear of 
her losing her hair. With respect, 

WM. 8S. EDDY. 


MR. EDDY'S TESTIMONY RENEWED. 


East MIDDLEBORO, Mass., Jan. 14, 1867. 
Messrs. JosePpH BurnetTr & Co.—Gentlem@.— 
Soon after — you last, my daughter delay: 
‘or a few months, when her hair 
again came off, leaving her head perfectly bare, 0W- 
ing partly to the beat caused by neuralgia. We pro- 
cured a couple of bottles of the CocoaInE, and-used 
it freely as formerly. In the course of two months 
the hair made its appearance, and is now thick and 
soft, and in a very healthy condition. 
Respectfully voura, WM. S. Eddy. 





FIVE YEARS LATER. 





| 
| 


.~ 





STOVE POLIS 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
a truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
Morse Bros., Proprietors, | 

‘Met CANTON, MASS. | 

—ly 


by its constant use. 


EAST MIDDLEBORO, Mass., Mar. 28, 1872. 

Messrs. JoserPH BuRNETT & Co.—Gentlemen.— 
I still entertain the same opinion of the merits © 
your “Cocoaine” and ‘‘Kalliston’’ as formerly. TW? 
or three applications never fail to check the hair from 
— on my own head; and new hair has been pro- 
duced (I am convinced through the application = 
“Cocoaine’’) where I had been bald for years—and 
a dark color, although I am eighty two years old. 

My daughter has succeeded in preserving her hair 


Yours very truly, . 
WM. $_- EDDY . 


It is the best and cheapest hair-dressins 
in the world; it promotes the Growth of 
the Hair. and is entirely free from all ir 





| pitating matter. 


Joseph Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No 27 Central St., Boston. For sale everywhere 
13—2t 
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